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ArTicLe I. 


The Roman Antiquities of Dionyfius Halicarnafenfis, tranflated into 
Englith ; with Notes and Difertation:. By Edward Spelman, E/93 
in 4. vol. Ato. 


LONYSIU S of Halicarnaffus is one of thofe writers whont 

the fuperititious venerators of antiquity have fo unani- 
moufly extoll’d, that it is held by many as a kind of literary pro* 
fanenefs to call his merits in queition, to find fault with his ftile 
and manner, or to queftion his veracity : his hiftory, as Mr. Spel- 
man obferves, in the preface to this tranflation, is perpetually 
quoted by every author, who has written upon the conftitution 
of the Romans, asthe fource of all their learning, and an autho- 
rity to which all men have agreed to fubmit. We fhali there- 
fore leave Mr. Spelman and al/ men to the enjdyment of their 
own opinion with regard to Dionyfius, and confine ourfelves 
to the tranflator. To take fo much pains as he tells us ke 
has done, to give his countrymen poffeffion of a hiftory which 
he thought, they wére, in a particular manner intitled to; was 
doubtlefs, very obliging: yet it is to be feared, that their fenf 
of his kindnefs may in fome degree be leffened, by the pains he 
has taken to burthen them, at the fame time, with another pof- 
fefhon, which they had no title to, and which they cotild not 
poflibly covet: we mean the numerous miftakes ahd blunders, 
that he thinks, he has difcovered in two tranflations of tis author 
into the French language, the one by Le Far, a Jefuit, the other 


_ by a perfon who calls himfelf M.* * *. The hiftory is divided 


into eleven books; and, of Mr. Spelman’s notes on the firit 


book alone, more than eighty are employed to point out the des 
Vor. VI. Now. 1758. Coc fects 
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feéts and errors of thofe French verfions. So that (to fpeak in 
his own ftile) he afumes an appearance * calculated to exprefs vanity 
and excite laughter, by his Annotations, rather than to afford any 
particular ufe to the Britifh nation. For a fpecimen of Mr. Spel- 
man’s extraordinary knack at note-writing, take the following ; 


+ Hiftories— ** 3 The fource both of prudence and wifdom.” 


Note 3. ‘* Agxny Pgowncews texas coPias scav, Le Fay has left 
** out this { fe obfervation, in his paraphrafe on this paflage. 
‘«* The other French tranflator has not left it out in his.” This 
is the whole of the Annotation. Muft it not be amazingly in- 
ftructive and ufeful to the Annotator’s countrymen ? 


Again. “* 11, After they had arrived at fo great a maturity and 
‘* power.” 


Note #1. Tocavrny axpny nas toyvy Aabsoa,. Intirely left out 
‘“¢ by Le Yay. His countryman has faid very well, Apres étre par- 
“* venus au degré de puiffance que nous avons dit; Which if it does 
** not, abfolutely, come up to the author’s fenfe, is very near 
it.” [That’s all.] 


Again. 12 ‘* For the Athenians were mafters only of the 
‘* maritime country.” 


Note 12. ** A@nvasos jeer your avins ovoy nekay TNS WAEaArw, Le Jay 
“* has furpaffed himfelf in tranflating this paflage. He has faid, 
“* Les Atheniens w’ ont été redoutables que fur la mer. ‘The other 
‘* French tranflator has rendered it very properly.” [That’s all. ] 


Now of all futile things, can any be more futile than fuch 
annotations? Are they not almoft fufficient to { condemn the 
tranflator’s pompous performance #o be never read ? 


Had Englith tranflations of the French tranflations of Diony- 
fius by Le Fay and M. * * * been publifhed here, and been cur- 
rent like the Englith tranflation of M. Rollin’s Hiftotre Ancienne, this 
might have afforded fome pretence for giving the Englifh reader 
notice of the faults committed by them: but as that is not the 





* Vol. ili. p. 218. 

+ Vol. i. p. 3. 

t A reader of common penetration would be at a lofs to difco- 
ver wherein the fizene/s of this obfervation confifted. That hiftory 
is the fource of prudence and wifdom may be very true, but might as 
eafily have been faid by any one elfe as by Dionyfus. 


§ Condemning a performance to be never read, is, with all due de- 
ference to Mr. Spelman’s judgment, but very poor Englih. 


7 cafe, 
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cafe, nor probably ever will be, Mr. Spelman’s pointing out to 
him the weak parts of their performances, is juft as pertinent as 
it would be in the author of a French tranflation of Livy to fill 
his margin with annotations, mentioning the miftakes made by 
Philemon Holland, and John Hay, in their Englith tranflations of 
that hiftorian. 

But omiffions and miftakes are not the whole of what Mr. Spel- 
man objects to Le Fay and M * * *,as we fhall fee by the following 
account, which, in his preface *, he gives us of his brother labourers, 
the tranflators of Dionyfixs ; an account, which, though the greater 
part of it be contain’d in Hudfon’s preface, and in M. ***’s 
preface, Mr. Spelman did not borrow from either of them, as is 
imanifeft from his not quoting any authority. ‘* The firft (fays 
«¢ Mr. Spelman) was Larus Biracus, a Florentine, who tranf- 
«© lated the eleven Books now remaining into Latin, from two 
“* old manufcripts, and dedicated his tranflation to pope Paul the 
** fecond. It was firft printed at Trevifo, a town in the terri- 
** itory of the Venetians, in 1480. Vofsus very juftly cenfures 
“© his fidelity and his /y/e. 


+ “ Paul fecond—fournit deux manufcrits Grecs des antiquités 
) ** Romaines a Lapus de Birague—Florentin, fur lefquels il lui 
“‘ ordonna de traduire Dion. d’Halicarnaffe. Lapns s’acquita 
“* dece devoir, & dedia fa vérfion a Paul fecond. Elle fut im- 
‘“* primée a Trevife [Capitale de la March Trevifane, dais I’etat 
«* de la republique de Venife] en 1480.~—Elle contenoit les 
‘< onze livres que nous reftent aujourd’hui.—On a remarqué il 
«* y a long tems que la traduction de Lapus n’ett mi fidelle, ni 
“< elegante, &c. 
«« The next, fays Mr. Spelman, was that of GALENius, printed a 
“ at Bafil, in 1549. He writes better Latin than Lapus ; but the 
‘* liberties he has taken in mangling the periods of the Greek 
** text, and of altering many places;which he did not underftand, 
“© have condemned his tranflation to be never read: paticularly; 
‘“* after that of Sytpurcius appeared in 1586, printed at Frank- 
‘“* fort, with the Greek text, which had not bee, printed with 
«¢ the former Latin tranflations. Sy/urgius had alfo the affiftance 
<? of the Venetian and Roman manufcripts which his predeceffors 
“ wanted. . 
t “ —Sigi/mundus Galenius entrepit une nouvelle tradution des 
** antiquités Romaines—quelque elegant, et quelque difert qu’il 
** a voulu paroitre, il a tout gaté par la liberte, qu’il s’eit donnée 





| 








* Page 6, 7. + See pref. hift. & crit, de M. ***. p. xxis 
t See pref. hift, &c.de M. * * *, p. xxiv. 
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de joindre plufieurs periodes enfemble, ou d’en feparer une 
en deux ou trois phrafes, outre qu’il a ajufté a fa fantaifie ur 
grand nombre d’endroits qu'il n’a point entendus. Elle fut 
imprimée 4 Bafle en 1549. 


“ Syléurge—travailla a une nouvelle edition de Denys 
d@’Halicarnafle qui fut imprimée a Francfort en 1586, in folio. 
Il corrigea le texte Gree fur deux manutcits, l’une de Venife, 
Peutre de Rome. 





*« Not long after, fays Mr. Spelman, appeared another Latin 
tranflation, viz. in 15go, by AEmitius Portus, which Hua- 
jon has printed with the Greek text, in 1704: the latter fays, 
indeed, in his preface, that he has correéted the tranflation 
of Portus, where he thought it neceffary: I with he had oft- 
ner thought it neceflary ; becaufe he has fuffered many errors 
of Portus to ftand unmolefted. 


“ However, this edition of Hupson is by much the beft, as 
the Greek text is throughout illuitrated, with the notes of 
Sylburgius, Cafaubon, Portus, and fome others ; all which I have 
occafionally made ufe of, and always acknowledged. But the 
ereateft advantage, which this edition has over all others, is 
derived from two Vatican manufcripts, one 700 years old, 
for the firft ten books, and the other not quite fo old, for the 
eleventh book; the readings of both which are fet down at 
the foot of every page, &c. 


+ ‘* Emilius Portus, profefleur a Laufanne travailloit a faire une 
nouvelle traduction Latine des antiquités Romaines, dans le 
méme tems que Sylburge étoit occupé a fon edition.—La tra- 
duction de Portus a été imprimée—en 1590.—Enfin M. Hud- 
fon a donnée une nouvelle edition de toutes les oeuvres de 
Denys d’Halicarnaffe en deux volumes, 4 Oxford, en 1704. 
Le premier volume contient les antiquités, &c.—L’editeur a 
mis a cote du texte Grec, la traduction Latine de Portus, et 
les notes au bas de chaque page, avec les additions et les va- 
riantes d'un manufcrit de la bibliotheque Vaticane, ancien 
de 700 ans, pour le dix premiers fivres; et d’un autre manu- 
{crit de la méme bibliotheque moins ancien, pour Ponzieme 
livre :—Quoiqu’il pretefte dans fa preface, qu'il la corrigée, 
il a cependant !aifs: plufieurs fautes.—Au reite, tout ce que 
je viens de dire de ledition Grecque-Lat'ne d’Oxford ne di- 
minue rien de fon prix. On rendra toujours juftice a Pedr 
teur fur fon erudition, fa fcience, et fon exactitude, c’elt Vat- 





+ Pref. de M, ** *, p, xxvi. 
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tention qu’il a aportée 4 nous donner le texte tres correct, 
avec la chronologie a la marge, & les notes a1 bas de chaque 
page,—les additions et variantes du MS. Vatican, qui ne lui 
a pas Jaiffé le tems de corriger le Lati-, dun bout a lautre 
dans tous les endroits, od il n’eft pas comiorme au texte Grec 
de cette edition.” 


« Thave now, fays Spelman, brought down the hiftory of the 
tranilations of Dionyfius to the year * 1722, when a comet ap- 
peared in the literary world, portending no lefs than the extinc- 
tion of all former tranflations, and the downfal of their authors: 
I mean the French tranflation of the reverend father Le ‘Fay, a 
Jefuit.—His brother Jefuits, in their Journal of Trevoux, for the 
month of January 1723, ufher this tranflation into the world 
with fo much pomp, that I think myfelf obliged to give thew 
character of it in Englifh.”——“ We are forry [fay the Jefuits} 
to call this work a verfion or a tranflation: it is not the Greck 
language rendered in French; it is the immediate expreffion 
of the thoughts of Dionyfius ; the conformity of the Freich with 
the Greek, is not that of a copy with the original, but that of one copy 
with another copy, (Fc. (Fc.—Methinks, [fays Mr. Spelman] 
amidit all the praifes they have lavifhed upon it, they feem by 
one expreffion to have left to themfelves an opening for an 
efcape, uxe échappatoire, if they fhould ever heartily be pufhed 
upon this fubjeé&. The expreflion I mean is this, Thar the 
conformity of the French with the Greek, is not that of a copy zwith 
the original, but that of one copy with another copy. I may ven- 
ture to pronounce, fince I have fhewn it fufficiently in my 
notes, that this tranflation of Le Fay is neither more nor kefs, than 
a litergl, and not always an exac? trauflation of the Latin traxflation 
of Portus. It can not therefore be thought too great a re- 
finement, particularly to thofe who are acquainted with the 
difingenuous fubtilty of this order of men, and what they are 
capable of, when the intereft or reputation of their body is 
concerned, to fulpeé they defigned to conceal their real opi- 
nion of this tranflation under a cloud of praifes; and at the 


‘ fame time, to let fome fparks of that opinion break out : — 


But there is another difingeruoufne/: that he has been guilty of, 
which foews his heart to have been as bad as bis head: his notes 
throughout are fcarce any thing elfe but literal tranflations of 
the notes of Syléurgius, Cafaubon, and others, all contained in 
Hudfon’s edition, under their refpective names: thefe names he 
has concealed, and impofed their notes upon the wortd tor his 
own.” ; 





wee ——— a 


* To 1704. vide fupra. 
Cc 3 . Now 
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Now who would imagine that this fearcher of hearts, this fe- 
vere cenfurer, this fcrupulous borrower, fhould be fo incautious 
as to furnifh any the leaft plaufible pretence, to an adverfary to 
charge him with a difingenuoufnefs like that which he condemns 
in Le Fay; and with borrowing of M. ***, (the other French 
tranflator) wthout making any acknowledgement, not only the greater 
part of his account * of his drother labourers, but the very Wir 
which he here plays off againft the Jefuit? M. ***, in his 
preface, p. lviii. writes thus, 


** Le journal de Trevoux dans Vecloge qu’il fait de la traduction 
** Frangcoife, dit, Que la conformité du Frangois avec le Grec, n'eft 
“* point cette Pune copie @Poriginal, mais cette D°UNE COPIE AVEC 
** L’auTRe Corie. Cette phrafe eft obfcure; on ne l’entend 
** pas tout d’abord. L/’auteur des lettres critiques [whom 
*“« Mr. Spelman believes to be M. ***. See Annotation 54. 
“« B. 1.] Pexplique. Le pere le Fay, dit il, laife aux Savans de 
‘* metier le foin de s acharner a Poriginal Grec: pour lui, attaché for- 
** tement a fon guide Latin, il ne Pabandonne pas un moment—il en 
“* ¢ff le copifte; il en a méme copié les fautes d’impreffion; ila pris 
** pour des traits originaux les taches que le tems ou la negligence des 
‘© imprimeurs y ont ajoutées.—Auffi la conformité de fa traduction Fran- 
** goife avec leGrec n’eft point cette d'une copie &L original, mais cette 
“* d'une copie, avecl’ autre copie, cet a dire, avec le Latin de Portus.” 


And again, p. Ixv. fpeaking of his own tranflation,—7’ai 
“* principadement confulté le texte Grec, perfuadé que la conformité d’ une 
“* traduction Frangoife, avec le Grec aoit etre cette d’ une copie a Pori- 
‘* ginal et non pas cette d’ une copie avec une autre copie, Celt a dire, 
** avec une tradudtion Latine.” 


Mr. Spelman having intimated, that he never makes ufe of 
other men’s thoughts without acknowledging it, we can not with 
candour fuppofe he borrowed the above-mentioned Wirt of 
M. * * *; but it muft be confeffed to be a very ftriking inftance 


of what is often remarked, that good wits jump. 


“* It is very ungenerous, fays Mr. Spelman, in the French 
** tranflators to tranflate the notes in Hudfon, word for word, 
“* without the leaft acknowledgment to the commentators from 


‘¢ whom they took them.” 





ss ili 


* Vide fupra. 
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In the fame book, note 1. Mr. Spelman has a very /vely, un- 
common thought in relation to Jorrowing. <“* M. ***, (fays he) 
*s has taken all thefe authorities from Cafaubon verbatim, and 
‘«¢ adorned himfelf with his fpoils, without the leaft acknowledg- 
<< ment to the bird, whofe plumes he borrowed : however, I thought 
“* it a piece of juftice to ftrip the jack-daw, and to reftore the 
«¢ gaudy feathers to the right owner.” 


It may be worth obferving, that Mr. Spelman, in his very next 
note, /eems to have borrowed a thought from M, ** *, avithout 
making the leaf? acknowledgment to the bird. B. viii. p. 286. Corio- 
lanus fpeaks to the Volfcian general. ‘* 2. It is neceffary the 
<< Romans fhould be deceived by us, and be led by that deceit, 
“« firft to tranfgrefs the law of nations.” 


Note 2. “* This is a poor fubterfuge in Coriolanus.—But he 
“¢ feems throughout to have been fo far blinded by his refent- 
<< ment againit his country, as to facrifice every confideration to 
“* his defire of revenge. 


M. ***, on the fame part of Coriolanus’s conduét, has the 
following note. 


«¢ Voila un trait d’une infigne fourberie dans Coriolan. il 
«¢ emploie des voies illegetimes, et il facrifie tout pour obeir a 
“« fa coleré. Plutarque Vie de Coriolan. p. 233. F.” ’ 


We may further obferve that M. * * * gives the honour of this 
cenfure to Plutarch; Mr. Spelman keeps it to himfelf. 


Mr. Spelman afferts, (in his Preface, p. xii.) That, “* the tran- 
«¢ flation of Ze Fay is neither more nor lefs than a /iteral, and 
“ not always an exaé tranflation of Portus.” And, in the body 
of the book, we have the following Annotation. 


Book x. Note 12. ‘* Whenever Portus, (who certainly under- 
«« ftood Greek extremely well) miitakes the fenfe of our author, 
“< Le Fay never fails to adopt his miftake: T/is, if it happened 
“« but feldom, might, and ought to be attributed to accident: 
‘© but when it is NEVER otherwife, it can be afcribed to nothing 
“* but to 47s tranflating him without any regard to the Greek text.” 
And a lit:le further on, “« For my own part, fays Spelman, I 
“« never cenfure Le Fay for miftaking the Greek text, becaufe it 
“* is plain HE NEVER CONSULTED IT.” 


Cc4 Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding the unreferved peremptorinefs of thefe aft 
fertions, we muft not take them in an abiolutely ftrict fenfe ; be- 
caufe, in that cafe, Mr. Spelman will be found to bear evidence 
againft himfelf. For, if our readers will turn to Book i. Note 219, 
and 254 ; and likewife to Book x. Note 3. they will there find that 
Le Fay, even in Mr. Spelman’s opinion, did fometimes con/ult the 
Greek text. 

But Mr. Spelman’s notes are not always confined to fevere 
ccnfures on his brother tranflators ; they are likewife occafion- 
ally made ufe of as a vehicle, to convey to the world his own 
Opinion in points either politica!, moral, or religious. That 
dis fentiments do not always coincide with orthodox divinity, 
may, perhaps, appear but too evidently from the following {tric- 
tures. Book i. c. 1. n. 22. we have this remark, 


lgoltay aevae ave 


<¢ Our author here (fays Mr. Spelman) is fo far tranfported 
<¢ with his admiration of the ancient Romaus, as to dare to call 
«* them God-/ike men, and to talk. of the human nature being ren- 
“<* der’'d uiKe the Divine. Vinefe impious frrains have been copied 
<* from the heathen, by the Chriftian writers ; and, by thefe, render’d 
‘¢ fill more impious: for there is certainly more impiety in com- 
‘* paring men to the true God, than to falfe ones.” Whata 
ftrange note is this ! 


So that when Afo/es talks of God’s making man in the LIKENESS 
of Ged, he talks impioujly: And David, Pfal. xvii. 12. talks im- 
pioufly. And fo does St. John, 1 Eph. i. 2. 


Mr .Spelman {peaking of Numa’ snymph, fays, B.z.c. 6.n.123. 
6 Not /pfemaricalrelizion ever pretended to make its fortune with- 
out the afliltance of miracles: this has been very well under- 
‘* ftood from the Agyptians, and all who Jdorrowed their reli- 
(* gion from them, either in whole or zz part, down to the French, 
‘* prophets, in the beginning of this century. No miracles are 
“* requifite to prove the exiftence, the infinite power, the infi- 
‘¢ nite wiidom, and the infinite eoodnefs of the Great Creater, and 
‘© preferver of all things; infinite perfections ! which our faculties 
‘* are too limited to comprehend, but not to acknowledge : the 
* wonderful order of nature clout, leads us irrefipibly [daily expe- 
‘* rience proves the contrary} to this acknowledgment ; and 
© sraclez, whica are underftvcd to be fo many éaterruptions of this 
‘* order, can prove nothing they are defigned to prove, fo effec- 





- Quere, Whether Mr. S$ pelman does not by this mean to 
infinuate, that every religie: n shied Lath the affiftance of mir acles 
may b. calles py susaticas ? 


6 “ tually, 
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© tually, as the continuance of this admirable frame proves its Great 
« Author. And Chriffians ought not to lay too great a ftre/s on mira- 
** cles, fince they are taught, by the Old Teftament, that they 
“< bave been wrought, and, by the New, that they wil de wrought, 
** by impoftors.” 


We learn from this note of Mr. Spelman’s, what we did not 
dream of before, viz. That miracles, ({uppofed real) weaken the 
proof of God’s exiftence and providence: and that our Lord’s giving 
fight to the man born blind, was a 4; ifcontinuing of the admirable 
frame of the univerfe. But the following note is of all notes the 
“moft extraordinary. B.x. c.ii.—** There fell from heaven a 
<¢ violent fhower, bringing down with it, inftead of fnow, 4 pieces 
** of flefh.” 





Note 4: agxw» bgavoyare. * If any of my readers (fays Mr.Spel- 
** man) have a tafte for prodigies, they will find this tale re- 
‘* corded by Livy alfo, who deals much more in prodigies than 
** our author. But #f thefe authorities are not fufficient to prove the 
“© fad, let it be remembered, that it rained* flefo likewife upon the 
“© Tfraelites, when they were in the defert. We hear of fhowers of 
«* blood, and of milk, and of many other things: but the moff be- 
“© neficial foower I have met with (next to Jupiter’s golden fhower) 
** was a fhower of filver, which Ziphilinus, the epitomator of 
“‘ Dion Caflius, fays, fell on the forum of Auguftus, in the 
‘«* reign of Severus. This fhower, Dion fays, he did not fee, but 
‘s is fure it fell, becaufe he had fome of it, with which he fil- 
“<< ver’d over fome pieces of brafs, and the colour of the filver 
«‘ remained upon them for three days; but, on the fourth, it 
** quite difappeared. By this, it feems that the filver rain was 
| ** not filver after all; which I am very forry for.” 


Mr. Spelman tells us at the end of one of his notes (p. xvii. 

y. 1.) thathe defires, with regard to Dionyfius, ‘ that his read- 
‘ ers will look upon him as a tranflator of another's thoughts, and 
* not a publifher of Ais own.’ 


This caution was extremely unneceflary wth regard to the 
text, as no man ever thought a ¢ran/lator anfwerable for the opi- 
nions of his author: but we would afk Mr. Spelman, whofe 
thoughts they are which we meet with in the zotes? Certainly 
Mr. Spelman’s own; who here puts the prodigy of the pieces of 
Sif, mention’d by Dicom/fus, on a level with the miraculous de- 
{cent of the manna, recorded in holy writ. 





* Pial. xxvii. v. 17. 
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Surely this is free-thinking and free-/peaking too with a yen- 
geance ; but, as the poet fays, 


The fprightlier infidel as yet + more gay, 

Fires off the next ideas in his way ; 

The dry fag ends of ev’ry obvious doubt, 

And puffs and blows for fear they fhould go out. 


Surely, after what Mr. Spelman has here faid, we have reafon to 
conjecture that when he fays, ‘ dreams difgrace any work,’ he 
had fome other hiftorians in his view befides Dionyfius, or even 
lord Clarendon; ‘ whofe hiftory (he tells us) is difcoloured with 


“« a dream.’ 


But we will grovel no longer among Mr. Spelman’s notes ; Jet 
us fee how he has acquitted himfelf in the tranflation itfelf. The 
old lady,who writes the Monthly Review, tells us, that ‘ in whatever 
«¢ eftimation Dionyfius’s hiftory may be held,Mr. Spelman has the 
«* merit of having given a faithful [fhe had thoroughly examined 
«* his performance without queftion] and e/gant tranflation 
‘© of it ; e bas not only ({ays fhe) rendered the fenfe of his author with 
© exadinefs, but has caught his fpirit and manner ; bis ftile is Smooth 
** and flowing; his language, in general, pure and elegant: ina 
‘* word, without any partiality to this tranflation, it deserves, in our 


<* opinion, to be ranked among the bef in the Englifb language.” 


Though we have the greateft opinion of the above-mentioned 
old Jady’s {kill in criticifm, we cannot intirely agree with her in 
this point. The /pecimen which fhe has given of the tranflation, 
begins thus: [Brutus fpeaks] 


«« Citizens, my intention being to fpeak to you concerning 
‘«* neceflary and glorious things, | fhall firft mention a few cir- 
‘© cumftances, relating to myfelf; for to fome, rather, indeed, to 
<¢ many of you, I am very well aflured J fall appear to be difor- 
‘“* dered in my underflanding ; when I, a man of an unfound mind (1. e. 
“© a maz difordered in my underfianding| and, who as fuch, ftand in 
“* need ofa guardian ; attempt to {peak of matters of the greatcft 
«< importance. Know then, that the general op1n10N you all en- 
“* tertained of me, as of a fool, was falfe, and contrivep dy 
“© me, Sc. Fc.” —The words that clofe this long fpeech are not, 
to us, very intelligible-—‘ May all, here prefent, emboldened 
‘¢ with the fame confidence, and united in the fame fentiments, 





+ More gay than the atheiit. 


‘* both 
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s¢ both preferve you, and be preferved by you.” It is impoffible 
to guefs who is meant by you, unlefs it be Rome, here prayed te 
as a goddefs, and prayed for as a city, and that is both #o preferve 
and be preferved.—As to Brutus’s madnefs; how he came to con- 
trive the people’s opinion is beyond our comprehenfion. 


Looking into the /eventh book, we lit on the following paflages, 
which are curiofities. 


“« But if any of you [fathers] /ook upon the ations of the peo- 
“* ple to be outrageous, and shat THEY ought to be hindered 
‘‘ from running into farther exceffes, but are afraid left they 
“* fhould feem firft, to violate the agreement, and tranfgrefs heir 
** oaths, let them know, that they are not the aggreflors, when 
“* they repel an injury, &c.—Tvey [the people] xo /onger employ 
“* this power in the things they ought, or, within the terms they 
“* obtained it.” ‘The reader, who, to his great aftonifhment, fees 
fuch a heap of theys in a few lines, will certainly wonder how 
they got together ; but what does the old lady of the Monthly Re- 
view think of this bit of eloquence? 


«« Who knows not, that it is the eafieft of all things for a 
«« man to confound and banifh harmony from a city, by charge- 
‘«* ing others with defigns, of which the proof, by being in Jufpenfe, 
«* and not yet manifeft, is xo guard to the accufed againit fuffering 
‘« fome prejudice, dut rather a pretence to the accufer to juftify the 
“© accufation?” Dionyfius is by fome called an obfure writer : 
Mr. Spelman was here refolved to imitate his mafter, as doubtlefS 
the merit of a copy muft be as near as poffible to refemble the 
original. 

S. xxxi. [Theconful fpeaks to the people] ‘‘ Imagine the fena- 
“* tors accufed your magiftrates of ufing, in your aflembly, mali- 
“* cious expreflions againft the fenate, of endeavouring to fubvert 
«* the eftablithed Ariftocracy, &c.—And then imagine the fenate re- 
“ folved, that the perfans, guilty of thefe crimes, SAOULD BE PUT TO 
‘* DEATH WITH IMPUNITY.” ‘The method here mentioned by 
Mr. Spelman, of putting people to death with impunity, is one of the 
moft extraordinary which we remember to have met with; but 
pray, reader, obferve what follows. ‘ But this is not fo in reality, 
“ O men of miffaken netions ! For you may learn from the experience 
“* Marcius exhibits to you, and by time, by foreign and domeftic 
“* examples, that, &c. ” 


Polonius would have faid that exhibit, as here ufed, is-a 
vile phrafe: neverthelefs Mr. Spelman’s ufe of it may be 
juttified ; for, in the little book, given gratis, to any one 


who buys a box of Bellofte’s pills, it is thus written (p. 15.) 
“¢ The 
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« The general rule is to exhibit one pill every other night, two or 
** three hours after a very light fupper.” 


Almoft the whole eighth book of this hiftory is taken up in the 
well-known ftory of Coriolanus; wherein Dionyfius makes a 
number of long fpeeches for that hero, his wife, mother, Vale- 
via, &c. Mr. Spelman tells us, in his tranflation, that the wo- 
men ‘ forgetting the decency of domeftic retirement, and cloth’d 
“ in negligent apparel, prayed to the Gods to in/pire their inter- 
ceffion with perfecution and the graces, (what think you, gen- 
tle reader, of being in/pired with the graces ?) and then went to 
* the temple: that, when Marcius faw his mother, he became 
« no longer matter of his refolution, but was 4urried by his af- 
* fections into fentiments of humanity, (this is frange language) 
« that, after he had /atisfed his tendernefs to his mother, (azo- 
* ther vile phrafe) he embraced his wife and children, and faid, 
“ Volumnia, you have acted the part of a good wife, in living 
* with your mother ; and by not abandoning her in her /litude, 
« you have done me the greateft of all favours.’ 


« 


Can any thing be more poor and contemptible than this ftile? 
A little after he makes Coriolanus thus addrefs his mother : ¢ La 
‘ afide this mourning, which my banifhment induced you, 


© miferable woman, to put on, and ceafe to torment me with this 
* habit.’ 


Lay afide thefe expreflions, O Mr. Spelman, which thy igno- 
rance of the Englifh language induced thee to make ufe of, and 
ceafe to torment us with fuch tranflations ! 


Mr. Spelman is very angry with what he calls the wnrelative 
ftile of the French writers, whofe acuminated periods follow, ra- 
ther than /ucceed one another ; and yet calls the rape of the Sa- 
bines the ravi/bment (which is quite French) and gives us a long 
differtation on the pragmatic pact of hiftory. 


Upon the whole, we differ, toto calo, from the old lady of the 
Monthly Review, in our opinion of this tranflation ; and, tho’ we 
perceive throughout, that Mr.Spelman feems to underftand tolera- 
bly well the language he tranflates from, think him very deficient 
in his knowledge of the tongue he tranflates into. Though he 
may be a fine old Grecian, he is but an indifferent Englith- 
man ; and therefore, to ule his own almoft unintelligible words 
in the preface, (fee p. 4.) ‘ the only hope he can entertain that 
‘ the determination of the public may not be in his disfavour, 
« muft be derived from she pains he has taken upon this tranflation, 
* rather than from the effict of thife pains.” 


Agr, 
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Art. Il. An Account of the Cuftoms and Manners of the Mickma- 
kis and Maricheets Savage Nations, now dependent on the govern- 
ment of Cape-Breton. From an original French manu/fcript-letter, 
never publifbed, written by a French abébot, who refided many 
years, in quality of miffionary amongft them. To which are an- 
nexed, feveral pieces relative to the Javages, to Nova-Scotia, and 
to North-America in general. 8v0. Price 25. 6d. in boards. 
Hooper and Morley. 


HE letter that forms the moft material part of this work, 
carries with it the greateft marks of authenticity. It 
may be neceflary to obferve this, as there are fo many {purious 
compofitions attempted to be obtruded upon the public. ‘The 
fubje& of it will appear the more curious for the prefent junc- 
ture, in which, the people of whom it treats, are fo recently 
fallen under the Englifh domination : it is to be hoped they will 
be fo well ufed, as not to regret the French one. The letter- 
writer, who was, it feems, a perfect mafter of their language, 
fo as to compile a dictionary of it, was fettled amongft them in 
the quality of miffionary, and muft therefore be fuppofed to - 
know well the matters on which he writes. The defcriptions of 
which the letter confifts are of their feafts, their ceremonies of 
going to war, their jugglers or prieits, and their marriages. 
However, what thefe geople have in common with the other 
nations of North-America, cannot be expected to be very new, 
after fo many accounts given of them by travellers in thofe 
countries. What is more peculiar to the Micmakis and Mari- 
cheets, is all that can entitle this letter to the curiofity of the 
public, who may judge of the degree of its merit by the follow- 
ing extracts. The firft gives the ceremony of a declaration of 
war. 


‘ They have alfo a kind of feafts, which may be termed war- 
* feafts, fince they are never held but in time of war, declared, 
* commenced, orrefolved. The forms of thef are far diferent 
‘ from thofe of pacific and friendly entertainments. There is a 
‘ mixture of devotion and ferocity in them, which, at the fame 
* time that it furprifes, proves that they confider war in a very 
‘ folemn light, and as not to be begun without the greatelt rea- 
‘ fon and juftice; which motives, once eftablifhed, or, which 
‘ is the fame thing, appearing to them cftablifhed, there is no- 
‘ thing they do not think themfelves permitted again{t their 
‘ enemy, from whom they, on the other hand, expect no bet- 
ter quarter thau they themfelves give. 


* To 
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« To give you an idea of their preparatory ceremony for 4 
declaration of war, I fhall here feleét for you a recent exam- 
ple, in the one that broke out not iong ago between the Mic- 
makis and Maricheets. ‘Thefe laft had put a cruel affront on 
the former, the nature of which you will fee in the courfe of 
the following defeription: but I fhall call the Micmakis the 
aggrefiors, becaufe the firft a&ts of hoftility in the field began 
from them. Thofe who mean to begin the war, detach a certain 
number of men to make incurfions on the territories of their 
enemies, to ravage the country, to deftroy the game on it, 
and ruin all the beaver-huts they can find on their rivers and 
lakes, whether entirely, or only half-built. From this expe- 
dition they return laden with game and peltry ; upon which 
the whole nation affembles to feaft on the meat, in a manner 
that has more of the carnivorous brute in it than of the hu- 
man creature. Whilft they are eating, or rather devouring, 
all of them, young and old, great and little, engage them- 
felves by the fun, the moon, and the name of their anceftors, 


to do as much by the eneiny-nation. 


‘ When they have taken care to bring off with them a live 
beaft, from the quarter in which they have committed their 
ravage, they cut its throat, drink its blood, and even the boys 
with their teeth tear the heart and entrails to pieces, which 
they ravenoufly devour, giving thereby to underftand, that 
thoie of the enemies who fhall fall into their hands, have no 
better treatment to expect at them. 


‘ After this they bring out Oorakins, (bowls of bark) full of 
that coarfe vermillion which is found along the coaft of Chi- 
buéto, and on the weft-fide of Acadia (Nova Scotia) which 
they moiiten with the blood of the animal, if any remains, and 
add water to compleat the dilution. Then the old, as well as 
the young, fmear their faces, belly and back with this curious 
paint ; after which they trim their hair fhorter, fome of one fide 
of the head, fome of the other ; fome leave only a firall tuft 
on the crown of their head; others cut their hair entirely off 
on the left or right fide of it ; fome again leave nothing on it 
but a lock, juit on the top of their forehead, and of the 
breadth of it, that falls back on the nape of the neck. Some 
of them bore their ears, and pafs through the holes thus made 
in them the fineft fibril-roots of the fir, which they call To- 
bee, and commonly ufe for thread ; but on this occafion ferve 
to ftring certain fmall fhells. This military mafquerade, which 
they ule at once for terror and difguife, being compleated, all 


the peltry of the beafts killed in the enemy’s country, is piled 
‘in 
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* in a heap; the oldeft Sagamo, or chieftain of the affembly gets 
‘ up, and afks, “‘ What weather it is ? Is the fky clear? Does 
«© the fun fhine ?” ‘On being anfwered in the affirmative, he 
* orders the young men to carry the pile of peltry to a rifing- 
« ground, or eminence, at fome little diftance from the cabbin, 
‘ or place of affembly. As this is inftantly done, he follows 
« them, and as he walks along begins, and continues his addrefs 
« to the fun in the following terms : 


“¢ Be witnefs, thou great and beautiful luminary, of what we 

« are this day going to do in the face of thy orb! If thou 
«* didft difapprove us, thou wouldft, this moment, hide thyfelf, 
“* to avoid affording the light of thy rays to all the aétions of 
“‘ this affembly. Thou didft exift of old, and itill exifteth. 
«© Thou remaineft for ever as beautiful, as radiant, and as bene- 
«< ficent, as when our firft fore-fathers beheld thee. Thou wilt 
* always be the fame. The father of the day can never fail 
«¢ us; he who makes every thing vegetate, and without whom 
«¢ cold, darknefs, and horror, would every where prevail. Thou 
«<< knoweft all the iniquitous procedure of our enemies towards 
“‘ us. What perfidy have they not ufed ; what deceit have they 
** not employed, whilft we had no room to diftruft them? There 
«‘ are now more than five, fix, feven, eight moons revolved 
** fince we left the principal amongft our daughters with them, 
«¢ in order thereby to form the moft durable alliance with them 
‘“¢ (for, in fhort, we and they are the fame thing as to our be- 
«* ing, conititution, and blood;) and yet we have feen them 
«© look on thefe girls of the moft diftinguifhed rank, Kayheepi- 
“© detchque, as mere playthings for them, an amufement, a paf- 
“<* time put by us into their hands, to afford them a quick and 
«© eafy confolation, for the fatal blows we had given them in 
<< the preceding war. Yet, we had made them fenfible, that 
‘«< this fupply of our principal maidens was, in order that they 
«¢ fhould re-people their country more honorably, and to put 
«© them under a necefflity of conviction, that we were now be- 
“« come fincerely their friends, by delivering to them fo facred a 
«« pledge of amity, as our principal blood. Can we then, un- 
«¢ moved, behold them fo bafely abufing that thorough confi- 
«« dence of ours? Beautiful, all-feeing, all-penetrating lumi- 
<‘ nary ! without whofe influence the mind of man has neither 
** efficacy nor vigour, thou haft feen to what a pitch that nation 
“« (who are however our brothers) has carried its infolence to- 
** wards our principal maidens. Our refentment would not 
; “* have been fo extreme with refpe& to girls of more common 
; “* birth, and the rank of whofe fathers had not a right to make 
*< fuch an impreffion on us. But here we are wounded in a 
“ point 
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point there is no pafling over in filence or unrevenged. Beau-_ 


tiful luminary ! who art thyfelf fo regular in thy courfe, and 
in the wife diftribution thou makeft of thy light from morn- 


ing to evening, wouldft thou have us not imitate thee ? And. 


whom can we better imitate ? The earth ftands in need of 
thy governing thyfelf as thou doft towards it. ‘There are 
certain places, where thy influence does not fuffer itfelf to be 
felt, becaufe thou doft not judge them worthy of it. But, 
as for us, it is plain that we are thy children; for we can 
know no origin but that which thy rays have given us, when 
firft marrying efficacioufly, with the earth we inhabit, they 
impregnated its womb, and caufed us to grow out of it like 
the herbs of the field, and the trees of the foreft, of which 
thou art equally the common father. To imitate thee then, 
we cannot do better than no longer to countenance or che- 
rifh thofe, who have proved themfelves fo unworthy thereof. 
They are no longer, as to us, under a favourable afpect. 
They fhall dearly pay for the wrong they have done us. 
They have not, it is true, deprived us of the means of hunt- 
ing for our maintenance and cloathing; they have not cut 
off the free paflage of our canoes, on the lakes and rivers 
of this country; but they have done worfe; they have fup- 
pofed in us a tamenefs of fentiments, which does not, nor 
cannot, exift in us. They have defloured our principal mai- 
dens in wantonnefs, and lightly fent them back to us. This 
is the juft motive which cries out for vengeance. Sun! be 
thou favourable to us in this point, as thou art in that of our 
hunting, when we befeech thee to guide us in queft of our 
daily fupport. Be propitious to us, that we may not fail of 
difcovering the ambufhes that may be laid for us; that we 
may not be furprized unawares in our cabbins, or elfewhere ; 
and, finally, that we may not fall into the hands of our ene- 
mies. Grant them no chance with us, for they deferve none. 
Behold the fkins of their beafts now a burnt-offering to thee! 


Accept it, as if the fire-brand I hold in my hands, and now ~ 


fet to the pile, was lighted immediately by thy rays, in- 
ftead of our domeitic fire.” 


« Every one of the affiftants, as well men as women, liften 
attentively to this invocation, with a kind of religious terror, 
and in a profound filence. But fcarce is the pile on a blaze, 
but the fhouts and war-crics begin from all parts. \Curfes 
and imprecations are poured forth without mercy or referve, 
on the enemy-nation. LI:very one, that he may fucceed in 
deftroying any particular enemy he may have in the nation 
againit which war is declared, vows fo many fkins or furs to 
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be burnt in the fame place in honour of the fun. Then they 
bring and throw into the fire, the hardeft ftones they can find 
of all fizes, which are calcined in it. They take out the pro- 
pereft pieces for their purpofe, to be faftened to the end of a. 
ftick, made much in the form of a hatchet-handle. They flit 
it at one end, and fix in the cleft any fragment of thofe burnt 
ftones, that will beft fit it, which they further fecure, by 
binding it tightly round with the ftrongeft Toodee, or fibrils 
of fir-root above-mentioned; and then make ufe of it, as of 
a hatchet, not fo much for cutting of wood, as for fplitting 
the fkull of the enemy, when they can furprize him. They 
form alfo other inftruments of war; fuch as long poles, one 
of which is armed with bone of elk, made pointed like a 
fmall-fword, and edge of both fides, in order to reach the 
enemy at a diftance, when he is obliged to take to the woods. 
The arrows are made at the fame time, pointed at the end 
with a fharp bone. The wood of which thefe arrows are 
made, as well as the bows, muft have been dried at the my- 
fterious fire, and even the guts of which the itrings are made. 
But you are here to obferve, I am {peaking of an incident 
that happened fome years ago; for, generally fpeaking, they 
are now better provided with arms, and iron, by the Euro- 
peans fupplying them, for their chace, in favour of their 
dealings with them for their peltry. But to return to my nar- 


ration. ' 


‘ Whilft the fire is ftill burning, the women come like fo 
many furies, with more than bacchanalian madnefs, making 
the moft hideous -howlings, and dancing without any order, 
round the fire. Then all their apparent rage turns of a fud- 
den againft the men. They threaten them, that if they do 
not fupply them with with fcalps, they will hold them very 
cheap, and look on them as greatly inferior to themfelves ; 
that they will deny themfelves to their moft lawful pleafures; _ 
that their daughters fhall be given to none but fuch as have © 
fignalized themfelves by fome military feat; that, in fhort, 
they will themfelves find means to be revenged of them, 
which cannot but be eafy to do on cowards. 


‘ The men, at this, begin to parley with one another, and 
order the women to withdraw, telling them, that they fhall 
be fatisfied; and that, in a little time, they may expec to 
have prifoners brought to them, to do what they will with 


them. 


Vou. VI, Nowember, 1758. Dd « The 
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‘ The next thing they agree on is to fend a couple of meffen- 
gers, in the nature of heralds at arms, with their hatchets, 
quivers, bows and arrows, to declare war againft the nation 
by whom they conceive themfelves aggrieved. ‘Thefe go di- 
reétly to the village where the bulk of the nation refides, ob- 
ferving a fullen filence by the way, without fpeaking to arry 
that may meet them. When they draw near the village, 
they give the earth feveral ftrokes with their hatchets, as a 
fignal of commencing hottilities in form; and to confirm it 
' the more, they fhoot two of their beft arrows at the village, 
and retire with the utmoft expedition. The war is now kind- 
led in good earneft, and it behoves each party to ftand well 
on its guard: The heralds, after this, return to make a re- 
port of what they have done; and to prove their having been 
at the place appointed, they do not fail of bringing away 
with them fome particular marks of that fpot of the coun- 
try: Thenit is, that the inhabitants of each nation begin 
to think ferioufly, whether they fhall maintain their ground 
by ftaying in their village, and fortifying it in their manner, 
or look out for a place of greater fafety, or go direétly in 
queft of the enemy. Upon thefe queitions they affemble, 
deliberate, and hold endlefs confultations, though withal not 
uncurious ones: for it is on thefe occafions, that thofe of the 
greateft fagacity and eloquence difplay all their talents, and 
make themfelves diftinguifhed. One of their moft common 
ftratagems, when there were reafons for not attacking one 
another, or coming to a battle dire¢tly, was for one fide to 
make as if they had renounced all thoughts of acting offen- 
fively. A party of thofe who made this feint of renuncia- 
tion, would difperfe itfeif in a wood, obferving to keep near 
the borders of it; when, if any firagglers of the enemy’s 
appeared, fome one would counterfcit to the life the particu- 
lar cry of that animal, in the imitation of which he moit 
excelled; and this childifh decoy would, however, often fuc« 
ceed, in drawing in the young men of the oppofite party in- 
to their ambuthes. 


‘ Sometimes the fcheme was to examine what particular fpot 
lay fo, that the enemies muft, in all necefiity, pafs through 
it, to hunt, or provide bark for making their canoes. It was 
commonly in thefe pafies, or defiles, that the bloodieit en- 
counters or engagements happened, when whole nations have 
been known to deftroy one another, with fuch an extermle 
nating rage on both fides, that few have been left alive on 
either; and to fay the truth, they were, generally fpeaking, 
mere cannibals, It was rarely the cafe that they did not de- 
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vour fome limbs, at leaft, of the prifoners they made upon 
one another, after torturing them to death in the moft cruel 
and fhocking manner: but they never failed of drinking their 
blood like water; it is now, fome time, that our Micmakis 
efpecially are no longer in the tafte of exercifing fuch atts of 
barbarity. I have, yet, lately myfelf feen amongft them 
fome remains of that {pirit of ferocity; fome tendencies and 
approaches to thofe inhumanities; but they are nothing in 
comparifon to what they ufed to be, and feem every day 
wearing out. ‘The religion to which we have brought them 
over, and our remonftrances, have greatly contributed to fof- 
ten that favage temper, and atrocious vindiGivenefs that here- 
tofore reigned amongit them. But remember, Sir, that as 
to this point I am now only fpeaking, upon my own know- 
ledge, of the Micmakis and Maricheets, who, though diifes 
rent in language, have the fame cuftoms and manners, and 
are of the fame way of thinking and aéting.’ 


The following invocation of the moon affords another fpeci- 
en of their ityle in their devotions. ‘* How great, O moon! 
is thy goodnefs, in a€tually, for our benefit, fupplying the 
place of the father of the day, as, next to him, thou haft 
concurred to make us fpring out of that earth we have inha- 
bited from the firft ages of the world, and takeft particular 
care of us, that the malignant air of the night fhouid not 
kill the priacipie and bud of life within us. Thou regardeft 
us, in truth, as thy children. Thou haft not, from the 
firft time, difcontinued to treat us like a true mother. Thou 
guideit us in cur nocturnal journies. By the favour of thy 
light it is, that we have often ftruck great ftrokes in war ; 
and more than once have our enemies had caufe to repent 
their being off their guard in thy clear winter-nights. Thy 
pale rays have often fufficiently lighted us, for our march- 
ing in a body w ithout miltaking our way; and have enabled 
us not only to difcover the ambufhes of the enemy, but of- 
ten to furprize him afleep. However we might be wanting * 
to ourfelves, thy regular courfe was never wanting to us. 
Beautiful fpoufe of the fun! give us to difcover the tracts of 
elks, moofe-deer, martins, lynxes, and bears, when urged 
by our wants, we purfue by night the hunt after thefe beafts. 
Give to our women the itgength to fapport the pains of 
child-birth, render their wombs prolific, and their breafts 
inexhauftible fountains.” 


The next piece is one of the French miffionaries memorials 
again‘ the Englifh nation, which abundanily proves how little 
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regard they have for truth, in fhort, that worldly politics are 
the true fpirit and objet el their miffion. 


This is followed: + by: 2 Jetten from one Monfieur de la Var- 
curre, to his friend at-Rochellé, and -turns entirely upon Nova 
Scotia. It irfclides ati aceounf. of fNe motives of the Englifh 
for expelling the Nova Scotian itatives.: In the whole there are 
fome curious remarks and incidents, ‘but ‘digefted into no order 
nor method. .'Fhére are fome few points of natural hiftory, 
but fuperficially treated; though a naturalift may, from more 
knowledge than the author feems to” have of that branch of 
philofophy, difeover- openings for’ ulterior and valuable in- 


quiry. 


The whole is concludéd with the extraét of a letter from the 
father Charlevoix, containing a portrait, not ill-drawn, of the 
favage character, if proper allowance be made for its being of 
the hand of a jefuit. 





Art. Ill. 4x IntroduAion to Languages, literary and philofophical ; 
efpecially to the Englifh, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew: exhibiting 
at one view their Grammar, Rationale, Analogy, and Idiom. In 
three Parts. By Anfelm Bayly, L.L.B. Od@avo. Riving- 
ton. 


HE fubjeé& of this performance is of fuch a nature as, we 

are fenfible, will engage the attention of but a fmall part 
of our readers. Dry difquifitions and refearches into the nature, 
rife, progrefs, and extent of languages are reputed of lefs impor- 
tance by men of fcicnce than, perhaps, they deferve. Few per- 
fons of real genius care to employ their time upon fubjects which 
they look upon as the proper province of the heavy, laborious, 
and dull blockhead. Our fenfible and learned author, aware of 
this ftigma, which is too univerfally fixed upon writers of his 
clafs, remarks, “ that a rational grammar is not only a work of 
«¢ felf-evident utility, but one of thofe articles fpecified by lord 
«< Bacon among the defiderata of {cience.” Indéted if we allow that 
Speech is the joint energy of our reafon, our focial affe@tions, and 
the peculiar ornament of humadity, as moft certainly it is, we 
muft acknowledge, that all endeavours to render eafy, perfe&, 
and rational this great inftrument of human felicity, are not only 
liberal, but interefting. A diftin& articulation of founds is pe- 
culiar to the human organization, and perhaps the moft curious 


prolgem in the animal creation. By means: of this there is a ver- 
bad 
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bal tranflation of the images of fenfe, and of the operations of 
intellect, to the fenfe of hearing; and afterwards, a reftitution to 
the fenfe of feeing of all the ear derives from the rational powers 5 
and this by means of letters, types, and fymbols. The fuperior 
intention of this rational faculty is the more ftriking, when it is 
confidered that founds, with all the variations, modulations, and 
combinations they are fufceptible of, have no immediate ufe in 
the fupport of mere animal life; nay more, that confidered ab- 
ftraftedly, they convey no intelligible perception of direé utility 
to the intelle&t, unlefs combined with ideas excited, or derived 
from the fenfes. This capacity then of transferring the objeéts 
of one fenfe to another; of making thofe images which exift in 
the mind become objects of-fenfe ; of tranflating thofe phantoms, 
fhadows, and nonentities from one breaft into that of anether, is 
truly an aftonifhing contrivance, highly deferving the utmoft di- 
ligence and cultivation. Accordingly we find, from the hiftory 
of all ages, that nations were wife, brave, and virtuous in propor- 
tion to the attention béltowed upon language, which is of infi- 
nitely more importance to philofophy and fcience than is com- 
monly imagined; fince'upon the accurate’ and, precife meaning 
of words depends the cléatriefS of our ideas. - But as all’ we can 
advance in favour of this kind of knowledge, will be little more 
than repeating what has been afferted for centuries back by lexi- 
cographers and philologiits, we fhall, without farther preface, 
proceed to lay before the reader the contents of this work, of real 
erudition and fome genius. Mr. Bayly divides his performance 
into three parts; in the firit of which he treats of the elements of 
fpeech ; the found of each letter; the interchanges which occur 
in {peaking and writing, to which he fubjoins a few orthogra- 
phical rules. He exhibits at one view the elements, rationale, 
analogy, and idiom of the Englifh, Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
tongues. Or rather, he profeties this to be his intention; fince 
we own we think the execution inadequate to this very exten- 
five plan. Our author gives a very ingenious Englifh alphabet, 
containing characters expreffive of primitive and fimple founds 
in one column, and in the oppofite the fimilar founds. Perhaps 
it had been better if he had divided founds into two general 
claffes, viz. primary and _/imple, in éonfequence of the mere open- 
ing of the mouth; and into ertichlat forms, or fuch founds as 
are produced by the contaét of its different parts. Thus, the 
voice of man is formed by organs fituated between the mouth 
and the lungs, fo conneéted as to form a fort of chain, and mu- 
ual intercourfe. It would be no unpleafing anatomical inquiry 
to fix the precife nature and functions of thofe organs, as we 
think it would more diftinétly determine the various fcales and 
divifions of found, and the modulations of the human voice, than 
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has hitherto been done. Without this we are affured, that the: 
more fimple and primary voice is formed before it arrives at the 
organs of the mouth; that it can force a pafflage through the 
nofe; and when the mouth is fhut, fo as to itop all utterance, 
produce fimple found. The other clafs, of articulate found, is no 
more than that form given to /iple found by the muicles of the 
palate, the teeth, the tongue, and the lips.—By articulation the 
voice is made neither more fharp or flat, more acute or grave, 
louder or fofter ; but to thefe, which are primary characters, has 
others given, perfectly fitted and confonant to them. Thus the 
ftoics ufed the word Qwm™ for found in general, which they de- 
fined zo tdwy asoIurov exong ; whereas the human voice they called 
Evagbeos xas ato divorces exmeumouevn, Hence it is we think an af- 
fertion of Mr. Bayly’s rather too dogmatical, and founded upon 
an untrue car, or a fuperficial view of Iris own feelings, viz. 
«¢ That confonants have a fimple found of their own, without 
“* the afliftance of vowels, though not open and vocal.” He 
complains, that he has found it extremely difficult to make feve- 
ral perfons comprehend this; and we are forry to acknowledge 
that we muft reckon ourfelves among the unmufical tribe, whofe 
organs are too dull and ill formed to comprehend the full force 
of his rcafoning on this topic. His inftance of the confonant & 
in our apprehenfion, falls greatly fhort of the weight he allows 
it; fince an opening of the mouth, and, either primary or arti- 
culate voice, muft neceflariiy precede, or follow it. Hence it is, 
that we nejther think the term coz/oxant abfurd, either as a term 
or i its explication, as our author afferts. Confonants muft 
have fome opening of the mouth, previous or fubfequent to them ; 
and from the aiticulation fo produced have they received their 
name, becaufe they found not of their own powers. But this we 
fhall leave to Mr. Bayly and our reader’s experiments on them- 
felves; though we mutt add, in juftice to him, that his direftions 
for founding the clements are ingenious, new, and many of them 
ufeful. We could with he had been more explicit about the ex- 
preflion, force, and utterance of the x and x of the Grecks, as well 
as thes ands. For inftance, in the word xsAsdongw the x is by 
an Englifh reader confounded in force with the x, and the found 
of « differs nothing from the, or Iota. On other occafions the 
s has the direct found of the Englifh y, and for no reafon affigned, 
but that it is long or fhort by quantity, or pofition; an argu- 
ment of ne force in a philofophical difcuffion of original and pri- 
mary founds. Herea diftiné found and modulation is required, 
abftraéted from all artificial rules. 


But not to trefpafs farther upon our readers patience, let us 


proceed to our author’s fecond part, in which he treats of analogy 
and 
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and fyntax in an eafy, familiar, and rational manner. He oby 
ferves ‘ that thcugh the different parts of /peech are divided by 
** grammarians into 11, 9, 8, 4, &c. clafles; vet that 2 or 3 
“< are not only fufficient, but lefs burthenfome to the memory.” 
In this he agrees with fome antient philofophers, who confidered 
the effence of fpeech as contained in the noun and verb, fince 
thefe alone form a complete affertive fentence, a power peculiar 
to them. Plato and Ariftotle, {peaking in the manner of Dia- 
lectics, mention no other; though the latter, indeed, in another 
place, where he was to define the elements of a more variegated 
fpeech, includes the article and conjun@tion. In the fcheme our 
author gives of genders in the Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Eng- 
lith nouns fubftantive, we could wifh he had mentioned a cir- 
cumftance in which the latter differs from both the Greek and 
Latin, as well as many modern languages. In the Englifh it 
feems a general rule to determine the gender of nouns fubftan- 
tive by the fex of the fubftance. Thus the mafculine denotes a 
male animal fubftance ; the feminine, a female animal fubftance ; 
and where the fubftance has no fex, there the noun fubftantive 
is always neuter. In the former languages it is different ; for 
where the genders are not determined by the termination, they 
would feem to arife from an abftract reference to fome elegant 
natural diftinétion. 


As it would be no very agreeable amufement to the reader to 
fet about the declenfion of nouns, &c. we fhall pafs over them, 
to make a few obfervations upon the verbs; only noting in 
general, that our author has not itri€tly adhered to his profef- 
fions of a philofophical, as well as literary introduction, to lan- 
guages; for here we find nothing deferving the notice of the 
fpeculative reader, though well adapted to the learner. Yet the 
noun fubitantive is a part of /peech not only the firft in precedence, 
but perhaps the moft curious of any other. 


After fome general, but diftin®t fchemes of the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and Englifh verbs, Mr. Bayly proceeds to fome 
remarks on the ufe of the tenfes. 


It were to be wifhed our author had pointed out the method 
the Latins took to fupply the want of aoriits; their elegant ufe 
of the preterperfeét tenfe; their method of combining the pa/- 
éng prefent with the perfect; together with an ufe no lefs deli- 
cate than modeit of the imperfect for the perfect tenfe, as Pliny 
obferves was cuftomary among painters. Butabove all, we could 
wilh to fee fome ingenious obfervations upon their moods, more 
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particularly of thofe of pafive and deponent verbs, where the 
Latin feems to fall greatly below the elegance and fimplicity of 
the Greek language. As the doctrine of moods and tenfes, with 
all the nice diftinétions of time, by the variations in each parti- 
cular verb, is certainly not unknown to our author, we cannot 
but exprefs an aftonifhment at his treating this capital part of 
his defign in fo fuperficial, flight, not to fay flovenly manner. A 
comparative view of the different languages he treats of, would, 
in this particular, exhibit room for the exertion of genius, tafte, 
and knowledge, in fome of which our author feems by no means 
to be deficient. 


After finifhing his grammar, Mr. Bayly favours us with four 
differtations on the following fubje&s. 1ft. On the poffible 
number of fimple founds in fpeech ; their origin, and that of 
alphabetical writing. ‘Tle 2d, on the changes of thofe founds 
in pronunciation and writing. The 3d. on ftyle, or the art of 
juft writing. And the 4th. on elocution, or the art of juft fpeak- 
ing. The firft of thefe differtations is little more than an ex- 
tended view of what he laid down in his firft part concerning the 
elements of fpeech. ‘The next contains much ufeful and curious 
erudition, which it would be an injury to the author, to prefent 
in detached abftra&ts. As tothe third differtation, which chiefly 
confifts of criticifms upon a few of the ancient claffics, we find 
nothing peculiar to him that deferves notice. In the fourth and 
laft, Mr. Bayly has this obfervation, which we fear has more 
imagination than judgment: more the appearance than the 
reality of truth, ‘ Quantity may be confidered as the time, 
** and accent the ¢uxe of poetry. Every line in Homer and Vir- 
** gil, to fpeak in mufical terms, confifteth of fix bars in com- 
** mon time, to be meafured by fix beats of the foot, called by 
«* the Greeks, aeSis and Sécx, that is, up and down: hence this 
«< kind of verfe is called hexameter.” Here follows a mufical 
fcale, in which we think it would be an improvement, if the au- 
thor had more exaétly reprefented the different feet by a greater 
variety of minums, crochets and quavers, At prefent the tune 
appears to us to be but indifferently fet. 
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Arr. IV. Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Surgery at Paris ; being a 
Colleétion of Obfervations and Experiments, made by the moft eminent 
Surgeons of France, and other Countries ; and containing a great Va- 
riety of very extraordinary Cafes, in the principal Branches of the 
Art. Tranflated from the Original, by George Neale, Surgeon of 
the London Hofpital. In 3 vol. 125. Rivington and Fletcher. 


HE firft volume is dedicated to his grace the duke of De- 
vonfhire, and the reft of the governors of the London hof- 
pital, with an introduction of the tranflator, giving an account 
of the great utility of the work. It contains feven memoirs, with 
feveral preliminary articles ; in the firft of which we have a fuc- 
‘ciné& narrative of the eftablifhment of the academy, and the ge- 
neral plan of the prefent work : in the fecond, the new body of 
ftatutes, drawn up for its regulation and government, which can- 
not be too much admired, as nothing was ever better calculated 
for the advancement of the healing art, and for exciting its pro- 
feffors to exert their talents. There is offered an annual pre- 
mium, of a gold medal, of the value of five hundred livres, to 
} fuch perfon as fhall be adjudged to have beft anfwered the chi- 
rurgical queftion propofed, whether he be foreigner, or native. 
The third article contains the life and amiable characters of the 
celebrated Marefchal, Petit the father and fon, and De la Peyro- 
nie, the promoter and founder of the academy, who may juitly. 
be looked upon as ornaments of the profeffion. In the fourth 
article, we have an abitraét of the works publifhed by different 
members of the fociety in feveral interefting branches of the art, 
from its firit inftitution to the year 17413 and fuch books re- 
commended as are moft proper for the inftruction of young fur- 
eons. In the laft article, is a defcription of two new machines, 
the one for bleeding in the jugular vein, particularly ufeful for 
thofe who have fhort and thick necks: the other, for ftopping 
the blood of the intercoftal artery. See thefe machines engraved, 
at, Plate I. 


Memoir I. On the Hernia of the urinary bladder, by Mr. Ver- 
dier, to whofe indefatigable refearches and judicious obfervations, 
the public is much indebted. 





Memoir II. Of apoftems of the liver. By Mr. Petit the fon, 
The author proves that apoftems in this organ are a long time 
in forming, and not eafily to be difcovered ; that, when any ex- 
ternal figns of them appear, they may be cured by operation, 


but are very liable to relapfes, unlefs the utmoft precautions be 
taken, and a ftri€ regimen obferved, 





Memoir 
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Memoir III. Of abfceffes of the lungs. By Mr. Morand. 
This piece is equally curious and inftructive, and well worthy of 
its author. It proves, by fome remarkable inftances, that this 
fo formidable diforder may be cured, even though a confiderable 
part of the very fubftance of the lungs be confumed : it points 
out the method of making the aperture, when a tumour difco- 
vers itfelf externally, and in what manner it is to be treated af- 
terwards, fo as to bring the cure to an happy iffue. 


Memoir IV. contains feveral obfervations on limbs torn off by 
fudden and violent accidents. By various authors. 


Memoir V. Of extravafations in the lower belly. By Mr. Pe- 
tit the fon. This is the fequel of a former treatife on the fame 
fubje&. It begins with the fecond article, wherein the author 
fhews in what manner the extravafation is formed in the abdo- 
men, and the confequences to be drawn from it. In the third 
article, he treats of the figns whereby it may be difcoyered, and 
in what manner fuccefSfully treated, fo as to preferve the life of 
the patient. ‘This memoir completes the firft part of Mr. Petit’s 
treatife on this head, which being on fo important a fubje&t, and 
handled in fo mafterly a manner, it is much to be regretted, that 
he did not live to finifh the fecond part, agreeable to the plan he 


had formed. 


Memoir VI. On the fame fubje&t. By Mr. Garengeot. This 
piece contains feveral valuable obfervations, and not only ferves 
to confirm the preceding, but, in fome meafure, fupplies its de- 


ficiences. 


Memoir VII. Defcription of a new machine for ftopping the 
blood of the intercoftal artery. By Mr. Belloq. 


The fecond volume is dedicated to his grace the duke of King- 
fton, and contains fifteen memoirs. The firft is by Mr. Lovis, 
ex calculous concretions of the uterus. In this piece the author 
treats of different kind of concretions in this part; which, as he 
_ ebferves, are fometimes only of a cretaceous confiitence, and 

often as hard as the fubftance of the bones, though not fo pon- 
derous in proportion to their fize. He gives to all this kind of 
concretions the general name of uterine ftones. He fhews in 
what manner they may be formed, and the effects they generally 
produce, fuch as a troublefome weight in the part, fharp pains 
and fever, an hemorrhoidal flux, retention of urine, &c. 


The 
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‘The author of the prefent memoir acknowledges, that he has 
not difcufied this curious fubje& fo fully as its importance de- 
ferves; however, he flatters himfelf, that the lights he has dif- 
covered, will not prove ufelefs, if they induce practitioners to’ 
make further enquiries, and to communicate their obfervations 
ona diforder, which, though it feems not to have engaged their 
attention, is more frequent than has been imagined. 


Memoir If. By the fame author. On the conftruction and ufe | 
of Mr. Petit’s elevator. This tra& contains fome, reflections on 
the inftrument invented by Mr. Petit, for raifing the deprefled 
pieces cof the cranium, and gives the defcription of a new one, 
(See Piate X.) which comprehends all the advantages of the for- 
mer, without any ofits inconveniencies. It appears, that Mr. Pe-» 
tit himfelf highly approved of it, on obferving that it anfwered 
the end propofed, much better than his own. 


Memoir III. On the refources ofnature, in cafes of luxations 
of the thigh, which have not been reduced. By Mr. Moreau. 


Memoir IV. Colleétion of feveral obfervations on the fiftula 
lachrymalis. 1. An examen of the critical reflections of Mr. Mo- 
linelli on the memoir of Mr. Petit, concerning this diforder, in- 
ferted in the memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences. By 
Mr. Bourdenave. In this piece, the author clears Mr. Petit of 
the cenfures caft on him by Molinelli, with regard to his ob-: 
fervations on this diforder, and his manner of treating it. 
z. New method of treating the diforders of the lachrymal fac. 
By Mr. De la Foreft. Cured by injections into the nafal dud, 
through the nofe. Inftances of its fuccefs, and the inftruments 
made ufe of for this purpofe, reprefented in Plate XIII. 3. Re- 
fle€tions on the operation of the fiftula lachrymalis, by Mr, Lo- 
vis; wherein he examines into the merits of two memoirs on 
this fubjeét, prefented to the academy, by Meffis. Mejant and 
Cabanis; and fhews the advantages and defects of the different 
methods propofed by each, for the cure of this diforder; and of- 
fers his own reflections and obfervations, with regard to the par- 
ticular operations which ought to be performed in different cafes. 





Memoir V. Obfervation on a gun-fhot wound at the breaft. 
By Mr. Guerin. This piece contains a minute detail of a re- 
markable cure of a wound at the breaft, wherein feveral of the 


ribs were fractured, and even the lungs injured. 


Memoir VI. On a method of ftopping the blood of the arte- 


tics, without the afliftance of the ligature. By Mr. Morand. - 
The 
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The great fpecific, which feems to be recommended in this piece, 
is agaric; efpecially that of the oak; but, after all, it.appears 
from feveral obfervations made by this judicious author, that, 
whatever fecret virtue this fungus may be endowed with; and 
though it has fome effe& on a body greatly emaciated, and which 
has already lott good part of its blood, it produces little or none 
on one in its full vigour. ‘This point is fully cleared up by the 
tranflator of thefe memoirs, in his obfervations on agaric, where- 
of we gave an account in our Review of the month of May, 1757. 
However, the piece contains feveral curious particulars, and is 
well worth the perufal. 


Memoir VII. On the cafes wherein nephrotemy may be fuc- 
cefsfully performed. By M. La Fitto. The author of this piece 
fhews, by feveral facts, that, though the fuppuration of internal 
inflammations is almoft always mortal; yet that this termina- 
tion, in the cafe of calculous concretions in the kidneys, may 
become advantageous, becaufe, in fome circumftances, art can 
procure a difcharge of the pus which forms the abfcefs, and at 
the fame time be enabled to extraé with facility the extraneous 
body; but that this operation neither can nor ought to be at- 
tempted, unlefs nature points out the road the furgeon ought 
to follow. 


Memoir VIII. Different memoirs on amputation. 1. New 
method of amputating in the articulation of the arm with the 
fcapula. By M. La Faye. In this piece the author fhews how 
much the new method is preferable to the old one. 2. Hiftory 
of the flap-amputation, according to the method of Verduin and 
Sabourin, with the defcription of a new inftrument for this pur- 
pofe. By the fame author. It appears from this piece, that the 
method of preferving a flap to cover the fturmp, was the inven- 
tion of an Englifh furgeon, though afterwards revived, with 
fome alterations, by the two foreigners above-mentioned. Mr. La 
Faye’s reflections on the conveniencies and difadvantages of each 
of their methods. Account of the improvements he has made, 
and the inftruments he has invented for rendering the operation 
lefs painful, and performing it with more facility. See Plate XV. 
3. Means of rendering the flap-amputation more fimple and cer- 
tain. By Mr, Garengeot. ‘This piece contains fome new ob- 
fervations and faéts on the fame fubje&. 4. Obfervations on the 
refection of the bone, after the amputation of the thigh. By 
Mr. Veyret. In this piece the author proves, that, notwith- 
ftanding all the precautions taken, part of the bone will be left 
bare, fo that it will be neceflary to faw it again; and that this 


operation may be fyccefsfully performed. 5. On the a, 
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of the bone, after amputation of the limbs ; wherein the caufes 
of this inconvenience are examined into, and points out the 
means of remedying; and even preventing it. By Mr. Lovis. 
In this memoir, the author examines, with a good deal ofaccuracy, 
whether it is more advantageous to wait till nature has feparated 
the end of the protruding bone, than to refaw it. ‘The prattice 
of the antients in thefe cafes. He brings foie inftances to prove, 
that there are certain cafes, wherein it is more expedient to leave 
the care of feparating the bone to nature; but, as her efforts 
are not always effectual, that the refection then becomes necef- 
fary. This piece is interfperfed with feveral remarkable facts, 
and very judicious reflections, and accompanied with two plates, 


XVI. XVII. 


Memoir IX. Obfervations on gun-fhot wounds, complicated 
with fracture at or near the extremities of the articulations. 
By Mr. Boucher. Jn this piece the author attempts to prove 
the frequent abufe of amputation; which, as he obferves, is, 
in many cafes, performed without neceflity. He infers, upon 
the whole, that it is more prudent, in doubful cafes, to defer 
the operation, and to truft to nature for the cure, than to per- 
form it immediately. 


Memoir X. On the Czfarean operation. By Mr. Simon. 
tn this very curious and inftruétive piece, the author examines 
into the cafes which require this operation. He reduces thefe 
cafes to five, viz. r. The vicious conformation of the bones of 
the pelvis in the mother. 2. The narrownefs of the vagina; 
tumours in this part, and callofities at the orifice of the uterus. 
3. The laceration of the uterus. 4. Ventral conceptions. 5. 
Hernias of the uterus. He fhews the abfolute neceffity of this 
operation on certain occafions; and that it may be often a 
means of preferving the lives. both of the mother and infant. 
Some reflections on Mr. Heifter’s fentiments on this interefting 
fubject. 

Memoir XJ. Defcription of a new bandage for the exom- 
phalos. By Mr. Suret. This bandage is conftruéted on the 
principles of horology, and contrived in fuch a manner as to 
contract or extend itfelf, by yielding to the different degrees of 
tenfion or contraction of the abdomen, in whatever pofition the 
patient is, and without incommoding him. This machine ap- 
pears to be very ingenious, and well adapted to the purpofe for 
which it is intended. See plate XVIII. 


Memoir 
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Memoir XIf. On a new mefhod of curtng the cataract, by 
extraction of the chryltalline By Mr. Daviel. In this 
piece the author draws a parallel between the ancient and mo- 
dern practice of operating in this difurder, and fhews how much 
the latter is preferable to the former. He gives a circumftantial 
detail of his own method, with feveral inftances of its fuccefs. 
See plate XIX. wherein are reprefented the inftrumenis he 
made ule of. 


Memoir XIII. Remarks on the preceding Memoir. ‘The 
anonymous author of this piece difapproves of the multiplicity 
of inftruments employed by Mr. Daviel ; fhews their inconveni- 
ences, and propofes a fingle inftrument, whereby the operation 
of the cataract may be performed with more eafe, expedition, and 


certainty. See plate XX. 


Memoir XIV. Defcription of a machine proper to facilitate 
the tranfportation of thofe who have the leg or thigh fractured, 
and very ufeful for their drefling. By Mr. la Faye. ‘The advan- 
_tages of this machine are fo apparent, that its ufe cannot be too 
much recommended, where the wounded, who are under a ne- 
ceffity of being removed from one place to another, are liable to 
have the fractured parts difturbed, and fuffer exceffive torments, 
either from the ill management of thofe who put them into the 
carriages, or ftom the motions of the carriages themfelves. See 


plate XXL. 


_. Memoir XV. Obfervations on a fracture of the leg, with con- 
fiderable lofs of the tibia. By Mr. Coutevos. In this piece we 
have the minute procefs of the cure of a fractured leg, in a cafe 
where amputation feemed indifpenfable. The circumftances of 
this cure are very extraordinary; and this fingle initance evi- 
dently demonftrates how far the power of mature extends when 
properly feconded by art. See plate XXI. wherein is repre- 
fented the machine, which this ingenious author invented, for 
reftoring the leg, which had been fhortened four inches, to its 


former length. 


The third volume is dedicated to the moft honourable the 
marquis of Granby. In this dedication the tranflator pleads, with 
an honeft zeal, in behalf of the furgeons of the navy, who, as 
he juftly obferves, labour under feveral hardfhips, and at pre- 
fent have little encouragement to enter on fo hazardous and dif- 


agreeable a fervice. 
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This volume contains twelve memoirs. The firft and largeft 
treats of the amputation of the large extremities. By Mr. Lo- 
vis. It is divided into five fections. The firft of the amputa- 
tion of the thigh; the fecond of the arm; the third of the leg; 
the fourth of the fore-arm; the fifth contains remarks on the 
means of ftopping the blood, with a defcription of the appara- 
tus and bandages proper to be made ufe ef. With regard to the 
firft article, the author proves that the double incifion made at 
the thigh, by the preliminary fection of the teguments and 
flefth, is not only exceeding painful, but abfolutely ufelefs, in 
this part ; however, that this operation is not, in all cafes, with- 
out exception to be omitted. In the fecond he proves, that the 
amputation of the arm ought to be performed in a different 
manner from that of the thigh, and what precautions ought to 
be taken with refpect to the particular part intended to be taken 
off; for which he produces feveral reafons and authorities. He 
relates a very fingular and interefting fact with regard to the 
precautions neceflary to be taken in amputating the fore-arm. 
In the fifth fe€tion are feveral curious and ufeful remarks on the 
{topping of hemorrhages; a juft encomium on Mr. Monro’s 
practice, with a minute and clear defcription of his own me- 
thod of applying the apparatus and bandages in cafes of ampu- 
tations. We have only to add, with refpe& to this, and all the 
other preceding Memoirs on this important fubject, that every 
one of them has its peculiar merit, and well deferves the atten- 
tion of thofe, who are defirous of cultivating and perfecting a 
branch of furgery, which there are fuch frequent occafions of 
putting in practice ; and from whofe unikilful management fuch 


numbers have perifhed. 


Memoir Ii. On a new kind of catara&, lately obf{grved by Mr. 
Hoin. This piece, though fhort, contains fome valuable re- 
marks, which may be of fervice to oculifts. It appears from hence, 
that Mefirs dela Peyronie and Morand had already taken notice, 
that the ordinary cataract, which confifts’ in the opacity of 
the chryftalline, was fometimes accompanied with another kind 
of membranous cataract, which according to Mr. Morand, is 
occafioned by the opacity of the chryftalline membrane, or, ac- 
cording to Mr. de la Peyronie, by that of the membrane which 
lines the bed of the vitreous humour. 


Memoir If. Obfervations of feveral authors on encyfted 
dropfies, and the {chirrus of the ovaria. This curious piece 
contains eight memoirs. 1. Of an encyfted dropfy, attempted 


to be cured by operation, from whence refulted a filtula. By 
fi 
Mr. 
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Mr. Le Dran. 2. Of the fame kind of diforder, cured by in- 
cifion, without remaining fiftulous. By the fame author. 3. 
Of an encyfted dropfy between the peritoneum and the mufcles 
of the abdomen. By Mr. Mouton. 4. Of an encyfted dropfy 
of the peritoneum. By Mr. de laChaud. 5. Of a dropfy of 
the ovarium. By the late Mr. Montaulieu, the fon. 6. Ofa 
dropfy complicated with a moft enormous {cirrus at the two ova- 
ria. By Mr. Mulaval. 7. Of an encyfted dropfy of the ova- 
rium, attempted to be cured by incifion, and the poffibility of 
removing the diforder, by extirpating the part. By Mr. de la 
Porte, 8. Remarks on the preceding obfervations, with an ab- 
ftract of fome others on the fame fubje&. By Mr. Morand. 


Memoir IV. Obfervations on gun-fhot wounds, efpecially 
thofe complicated with the fhivering of the bones. By Mr. 
Boucher. In this piece the author examines, whether, in thofe 
cafes, where there is a neceflity of recurring to amputation, it 
is more advantageous to perform it immediately than to defer 
it. ‘The clearing up of this point, as the author obferves, was 
judged to be of fuch importance, that the academy propofed it 
for the fubjeét of the queftion for the prize of the year 1754. 


Memoir V. Obfervations on the fame fubject by feveral au- 
thors. This memoir confifts of five traéts. 4. On the cure of 
a wound occafioned by a mufket-fhot, with fhivering of the 
two maxille. By the late Mr. Cannac. 2. On a gun-fhot 
wound, pafling through the breaft, from one fide to the other, 
perfeétly cured. By the late Mr. Gerard. 3. On a ‘wound 

etrating from the anterior part of the pubis to the os fa- 
crum. By Mr. Andouillé. 4. Ona leg fhattered by a fmall bomb, 
the cure of which contains feveral very remarkable circum- 
ftanées. By Mr. Cannac. 5. Ona wound at the inferior and 
internal part of the leg, occafioned by the burfting of a grana- 
do, without frature of the bone. By the fame author. 


Memoir VI. Abftra& of feveral obfervations on gun-fhot 
wounds in different parts of the body. By Mr. Bourdenave. 


Memoir VII. On different kinds of the falfe aneurifm. By 
Mr. Foubert. In this piece the author fhews how thofe aneu- 
rifms are formed, and proves that they may not only be cured 
without operation, but even prevented. 


Memoir VILI. On a dropfy of the breaft, cured by operation. 
By Mr. Morand. The cafe related in this piece is one of the 


moft extraordinary in the whole memoirs. The author ob- 
5 ferves, 
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ferves, that, although there are very few inftances of this kind 
of dropfy being cured by operation, it may be fafely performed ; 
and that he is convinced, that numbers perifh for want of its 
being put in practice, in which the danger chiefly lies. 


Memoir IX. Hiftorical Memoir on the Inoculation of the 
Small-Pox, as praétifed at Geneva, from the month of October 
1750, to November 1752. By Mr. Guion. It may be rea- 
fonably prefumed from the happy fuccefs of the inoculations 
mentioned in this memoir, in a place where the inhabitants 
were fo ftrongly prejudiced againft the praétice, that it will in 
time become general in every part of Europe. 


Memoir X. On the means of improving the new method for 
performing the operation of the catara&t. By Mr. La Faye. In 
this piece the author makes fome farther remarks on Mr. Da- 
viel’s method; gives an account of the improvements he has 
made on it, with the fuccefs of the operations he performed at 
the royal hofpital of Invalids, in prefence of a number of emi- 
nent furgeons. Mr. la Faye flatters himfelf, with reafon, that 
he has confiderably improved the manner of operating, by not 
only inventing two very fimple inftruments, which are fufficient 
for the purpofe ; but alfo by abridging the time of operation, in 
which he takes up no more than the fpace of a minute. See plate 
XXII. 


Memoir XI. Account of the operations of the catara&, by the 
extraction of the chryftalline, performed by Mr. Paget, furgeon 
in prefence of the commiffaries of the academy. By Mefirs 
Morand and Vendier. This piece contains a circumftantial de- 
tail of feveral operations performed on the fame day, according 
to different methods, in prefence of the two eminent furgeons, 
whofe names it bears, at the hofpital La Charite. 


Memoir XII. On a calculous concretion of the uterus. By 
Mr. Bertrand. ‘this fhort piece, which concludes the volume, 
contains a very remarkab‘e obfervation of the celebrated Pequet, 
relating to this fubje&. This obfervation, together with the 
concretion therein mentioned, was prefented to him by the 
learned Mr. Winflow, and would have been taken notice of by 
Mr. Lovis, in his judicious treatife on this diforder, had it come 
to his knowledge in time. See plate XXII. 


From the abftract we have here given, the reader will be able 
to form fome idea of the nature and ufeful tendency of the pre- 
Vou. VI. November, 1758. Ee fent 
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fent memoirs. With regard to the tranflation, which appears 
to be performed with fufficient accuracy, thofe, who are ac- 
guainted with the original, will eafily judge of the execution. 
The tranflator’s motive for giving it in our language, and the 
zeal he exprefles for the advancement of his art, cannot be too 
much applauded. As to the work itfelf, we need fay no more, 
than that it well deferves that univerfal efteem and approbation 
it has met with in every part of Europe. It contains a treafure 
of the ufefulleit knowledge in the moft intereiting branches of 
furgery ; and affords the cleareft lights hitherto difcovered, for 
directing practitioners in the moft dangerous and perplexing 
cafes. In a word, we recommend it as particularly ufeful to 
every branch of the profeflion, efpecially to furgeons of the ar- 
my and navy, to whom, the variety of accidents it treats of, fo 
frequently occur. We have only to add, that the advantages, 
which muft naturally refult from the method taken by the 
French academy, of thus collecting into one body the feveral ob- 
fervations and experiments of different practitioners, which 
would be otherwife loft to the world, are too apparent to be in- 
fifted-on ; and it is much to be wifhed, that fome fuch public- 
fpirited inftitution were eftablifhed among us. This, however, 
is fearce to be expected, until we fee the corporation of Lon- 
don-Surgeons, which at prefent labours under fo many difcou- 
ragements, on the fame footing with that of Paris. 





Art. V. Lecures concerning Oratory, delivered in Trinity-College, 


Dublin. Sy J. Lawion, D. D. 80. Pr. 55. Davis. 


R. Lawfon gives us to underitand, in his dedication to the 
governors of the {chools founded by Erafmus Smith, Efq; 

that, as a profeffor, he not only pronounces a perpetual (we 
with he had called it a continued) difcourfe to his pupils; but, 
at other times requires them to recite pailages of hiftorians or 
orators, to the end that they may be exercifed in the ufeful art 
of juft, diftin& pronunciation. ‘They likewife perufe the cele- 
brated treatifes of antiquity, written on the fubje& of rhetorick ; 
are inftruéted in the principles of juit criticifm, taught to think 
with propriety, and cloathe their thoughts with apt expreffion 
gracefully uttered.—This plan of education we cannot but ap- 
prove much more, than the following hint, fuggefted (it feems) 
by a perfon of public fpirit and enlarged views: ‘* Profeffors 
«* fhould not only read at certain feafons, as they are now 
«<< obliged to do, original difcourfes; but, they fhould be en- 
«© joined to publifh a fixed number of fuch, within a limited 
« time.”—Notwithitanding all the ingenious arguments ufed 
tix 
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in behalf of this fcheme, we muft oppofe it with all our might, 
from tendernefs to the reputation of our profeffors, as well as 
from regard to our own eafe, and to the character of our na- 
tion.—We know from experience that a man may be a very good 
teacher and a very bad writer; and we are afraid, that if every 
pedagogue, even invita Minerva, was obliged ex officio to com- 
mence author, the prefent fog of dulnefs that overfpreads the 
land, would be thickened into an impenetrable gloom of worfe 
than Aigyptian darknefs, and all tafte for letters be fwallowed 
up in univerfal difguft. 


The introdutorry lecture of this performance is in praife of elo- 
quence. The author proceeds to explain the hiftory of the rife and 
progrefs of this art among the antients; he traces it down to 
modern times; particularizes the great men who flourifhed as 
orators in this, as well as in other nations ; inveftigates all the 
different parts and branches of eloquence; points out the qua- 
lities requifite in an orator; analyzes the different kinds of 
writing and fpeaking ; illuftrates his precepts with quotations 
from antient and modern authors; and interfperfes a variety of 
poems of his own compofition. 


After all the pains that have been taken on this fubje&, we 
will venture to affert, that application, even the moft intenfe, 
to Plato, Ariftotle, Cicero de Oratore, Quintilian, Longinus, 
Demetrius Phalereus, and Dr. Lawfon’s Le&tures on Oratory, 
will never make an orator, if nature has not previoufly beftowed 
the divine gift of genius. Dr. Lawfon himfelf, in fpite of all 
his correétnefs and learning, is, in our opinion, a cold, inani- 
mated writer, both in profe and poetry! But this opinion we 
broach under correction of the reader, who may determine for 
himfelf from the quotations. 


Were we concerned in educating youth for the fenate, the 
pulpit, or the bar, we fhould not, without hefitation and re- 
luétance, put into their hands thofe elaborate treatifes, which, 
on pretence of explaining rhetoriek, ferve only to puzzle, per- 
plex, encumber and hewilder the itudent with logical forms, dif- 
tinG@ions, definitions, divifions, analytical decompofitions of 
apoftrophes, periphrafes, catachrefes, allegories, metaphors, 
tropes and figures. Nothing is more abfurd than the labour of 
thofe people who explain a felf-evident fubje&, 


till all men doubt it ; 
And write about it, goddefS! and about it! 
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'The beft way of cultivating a genius for oratory, is (in our opi- 
nion) to make him acquainted with the orations of Demofthenes, 
Ifocrates, and Tully. In the perufal of thefe, he will, by dint of 
his natural perception and common fenfe, be ftruck and warmed 
with the ftriking paffages : He will enter into the fpirit of thofe 
great originals; imbibe their manner of thinking and fpeaking ; 
perceive the propriety of their diction and addrefs, and naturally 
fall into their method of difpofition, without ever having feen 
Ariftotle, or any other didaétic treatife on the fubje&. When 
his tafte and manner is thus improved and formed, he may read 
thofe performances, which contain a minute difcuffion, and 
kind of demonftration of the truths to which he has already given 
his affent on their firft appeal to his perception.—What occa- 
fion has the rhetorician to tell us, that the numbers of an ora- 
tion ought neither to be too long nor too fhort. &rs J: +6 wiinog tay 
umAwy melo Tog Adyors Die Thy AusTeiay. B Ten pdneorns.— That brevity 
and concifenefs are requifite in apothegms and repartee; and 
that, a period is compofed of colons and commas. tay mév os 
xWAWY Kos HOMULAT OY CUrTIVE eva TEs @rAnra, CuvisavTas ai megiodobe 
—Every body knows what a period is, without having recourfe 
to Ariftotle’s definition. segiodos ext Aekig apycny Expoas nas TeAcUT ER 
A period is a faying which has a beginning and end. This is one of 
the many curious and important remarks made by the famous 
Stagyrite. It is a definition that may equally ferve for a poem, 
a fermon, a fpeech, an ac of parliament, a fentence, an oath, 
a pun, a conundrum, and any articulate found which proceeds 
from the mouth of man. Of like importance are the divifions 
iINtO omoursAcvTa, eOvunuara, the Acysov X ALLTEL. the procatar- 
tica, and catalectica, and all the reft of thofe pedantic terms, 
which no ordinary memory can retain, and which are no more 
effential to oratory, than it is for a man to know that his 
windpipe is furnifhed with a mufcle called Cricoarytenoideus pof- 
ticus. Thefe are like cabaliftical founds, which give an air of 
myitery to common fenfe. They are the peals rung by pe- 
dagogues, in honour of their own importance; or rather the 
gingling bells of fcience hung round the necks of fcholaftic 
drudges that labour through the weary paths of grammatical 
difcipline. They may likewife ferve to gratify the vanity of 
weak minds, in being pompoutly recited among ignorant peo- 
ple. We know an old Gafcon, who generally introduced his 
ftories and obfervations with this exordium, Quand je faifais ma 
rbetorigue.— thereby giving us to underftand that he had en- 
joyed the benefit of a regular education. 


Dr. Lawfon, among other inveftigations, takes pains to dif- 


eufs the meaning of the word safe, which he allows to be a com- 
plex 
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plex term, expreffing the refult of genius and underftanding im- 
proved by due application. The world knows perfeétly well 
what is meant by at and tafe; yet all who have attempted to 
define thefe qualities, failin their endeavours. There are many 
inftances of tafte unaccompanied by genius. We have known an 
author write charmingly on poetry, without being able to compofe 
a tolerable fonnet. We every day fee perfons altogether untinc- 
tured with fcience, ftruck and captivated with the deautiful, in 
painting or ftatuary, though they are ignorant of the elements 
on which thefe arts are founded; while the pretended connoif- 
feur, enriched with all the knowledge that culture can give, 
paffes them unheeded, without the leaft emotion. But, for all 
that, a’ will talk—Heavens ! how a’ will talk ofthe Kalon, the 
Harmotton, the Eufynopton, fymmetry, proportion, relation 
of parts, the ftatues of Phidias, the defigns of Raphael, the 
plans of Palladio! The firft are men of natural tafte, yet per- 
haps without a fpark of genius. ‘Tafte here is paflive; genius 
is active. afte is feeling ; genius is execution. We, therefore, 
will prefume to club our definition of taite, which the reader 
may adopt or reject at his pleafure. Taffe is a delicate, acute 
perception, in the powers of fancy, as well as in faculties of the un- 
derfanding. One man has a keener fenfe of fmelling than an- 
other ; and why may he not alfo have a finer imagination? for, 
after all, imagination feems to be principally concerned in what 
we call tafte. 


Our author, in his hiftory of eloquence among the moderns, 
mentions Daate as having no fuperior for fublimity of thought, 
lively defcription, ftrength, and poetic fire. —This celebrated au- 
thor, fo little known in this country, will, if we are rightly in- 
formed, foon make his appearance in an Englifh drefs; and, we 
doubt not, do honour to the learned gentleman who has under- 
taken to exhibit him in this manner. Perhaps it may bear a 
difpute, whether (as Dr. Lawfon fays) Petrarch fell fhort of 
him in tafte and fentiment. Ariofto’s plan, which our author 
calls extravagant, was founded on an epic poem, called, the 
amours of Orlando and Angelica, written by Matteo Boiardo, count 
de Scandiani. - The fuperitru€ture of Ariofto, is, indeed, as the 
do&tor owns, adorned with all the charms of di@tion, and har- 
mony of numbers: but, he is alfo excellent above all others for 
the richnefs and luxuriancy of his imagination. The poetry of 
Marot, which our author commends for Naiveté; that is, tim- 
plicity,is much in the ftile of Sternhold and Hopkins ; and chiefly 
employed in the fame tafk of tranflating the pfalms of David. 
He was poet laureat, and valet de chambre to the queen of Fran- 
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cis I. and leaned to the proteftant religion. In an epifile to the 
ladies of Paris, he fays, 


L’oifiveté de moines & cagots, 

Jela dirois; mais garde les fagots ; 
Et des abus, dont Veglife eft fourrée, 
J’en parlerois, mais, garde la Bourrée. 


This is the right butter woman's rank to market. A man may rhime 
thus four and twenty hours fans intermiffion ; or, as Horace has 
it, fans pede in uno. Nor can we be of the doéor’s opinion when 
he extols Chaucer for the beauty and harmony of his numbers ; 
for his enthufiafm andelocution. Chaucer is faid to have made 
fome improvements on the Englifh language; but God knows, | 
his verfification is rough and lame enough. We apprehend 
that his chief excellence confifted in his humour and defcription. 
How far Davila might have fucceeded, had he written his hiftory 
in Latin, we cannot determine ; but, this we know, that the lan- 
guage and ftile are reckoned the worft parts of his performance, 
anc particularly excufed by his admirers, on account of his hav- 
ing been more converfant with arms than with letters. The 
Spanifh language, we will beg leave to affirm, was very little 
corrupted by the Moors, as our author feems to imagine; the 
Mooriih words adopted by the CafNlians do not exceed two hun- 
dred. ‘The Spanifh language is noble, copious, and fonorous ; 
but, the inftance of the five novels, in each of which one of the 
five vowels is wanting, may be deemed a puerile conceit practica- 
ble in any language whatfoever, rather than a proof of fuperior 
fluency. The fimplicity of Herrera may be interpreted inta 
want of learning and elegance: Quevedo’s humour is in many 
laces vulgar and impure. Does our author really underftand 
the Spanifh language ? We find him in different parts calling the 
Andes the Cordelier mountains, as if they had derived that appel- 
lation from the order of the Cordeliers; whereas, he who under- 
ftands Spanifh knows that the word Cordilleras fignifies a con- 
tinued ridge, and is therefore applied to the Audes, Kar tLoyny, 
We will now gratify the reader with, fpecimens of Dr. Lawfon’s 
profe and verfe, from which his talents may be ecafily judged. 


Lecture Seventu. Concerning imitation. 
* One of the beft fruits fpringing from a frequent and careful 
* perufal of the works of the antients is, that we are thereby 
¢ led to imitate them, and by degrees may be transformed as it 
¢ were into their likenefs. 


* But as fome prejudices lye againft imitation in general; and 


as they who acknowledge its ufefulnefs, are yet liable to err in 
* the 
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the application ; it feemeth a proper employment, and pecu- 
liarly fuitable to the courfe of obfervations in which we have 

been engaged, to make fome reflexions upon this fubjeét ; fuch 
as may fhew the ufefulnefs of it; and afterwards to point out 
the rules of good imitation. 


A ial n~ a Nn 


‘ The arguments by which we prove the ufefulnefs of imita- 
tion, are drawn from two fources; experience and reafon, 
* Let us briefly unfold fome of each. 


* Look back on former ages ; what hath been the practice of 
mankind ? How have they, who excelled in any fcience or art, 
proceeded? Did they fet out upon their own fingle ftock, or 
did they borrow from the fund of others? The point is eafily 
decided. It is a fact not to be controverted, that the moft 
eminent perfons in all kinds of literature, owe their firft ma- 
terials to the difcovery of others; nay, and derive from ex- 


ample a great part of their fkill in the management of thofe 
materials. 








" a“ A a a“ a“ a Lay 


f ‘ Concerning Homer, it feems probable, not only from the 
\ perfection of his writings, but alfo from the loofe traditions 
and obfcure accounts of the times preceding him, that there 
were models, which he followed and improved upon. Such 
we may juftly fuppofe to have been Orpheus, and Linus, and 
Amphion, and Mufeus; names which, however faintly, do ftill 
fhine through the darknefs of fable, and appear to have been 
renowned for {kill in poefy and mufick. But as all monuments 
of thofe very antient times are now loft, we cannot determine 
this pot with any degree of certainty. 
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« Let us therefore allow hun the honour of original genius, 
to which his antiquity hath perhaps contributed not a little to 
render his title indifputable ; it remaineth, however, undoubt- 
ed, that the whole multitude of writers who flourifhed fince, 
have been much indebted to him. The critics agree in this 
obfervation; and ye may yourfelves, with little difficulty, con- 
firm it by. inftances from all the authors of Greece. In the un- 
affected fimplicity of the firft hiftorian ; in the ftrength of the 
fecond ; in the fublimity of this philofopher; in the eafe and * 
{weetnefs of that other, and in the expreilive brevity of a third, 
you may trace the genius of Homer, his fentiments, nay his 
very words, taken by them, and fitted to the contexture of their 
own profe; which they thought not to conceal, as thefts, but 
were open and ambitious in their imitation ; looking upon his 
works as of a rank above human, as a vaft treafure left in 
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* common, from which it was allowable forall, who were cap- 
‘ able of performing it rightly, to transfera gem to enrich and 
adorn their own produétions, 


o 


‘ Next after the poets, this treafure was moft ufeful to the 
© orators, who found here an inexhauftible ftore of noble and 
‘ lofty images; and to none was it more ufeful than to Demof- 
Lenes, who having applied himfelf from the beginning to ac- 
§ quire a refemblance of this poet and of Thucydides, hath happily 
united the clearnefs, abundance, and elevation of the one, to 
the weight, nerves, and brevity of the other; thus fublime 
without iwelling, and clofe with drynefs. 


¢ It would be tedious and unneceflary to extend this obferva- 
tion to the Romans ; to fhew particularly, that it was the cafe of 
Tully and Livy, of Virgil and Horace; and the reit of thofe ex- 
traordinary perfons, whowere the ornaments of the duguftax 
age ; of whom it is acknowledged, that they profefledly formed 
themfelves upon the models of the antients, efteeming it fuf- 
ficient honour, that they brought home to their own country 
the moft precious treafures of Greece, 
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« If I fhould go one ftep farther, and afk you, who among the 
moderns have excelled, they who relied upon their own fingle 
force, or they who made a judicious ufe, and trod in the fteps 
of antient wifcom ? the anfwer will decide the queftion; and 
this muft be the anfwer, ‘* Almoft all fuch have been in fome 
¢* meafure imitators.” 
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¢ Thus experience is on the fide of imitation. The fecond 

« fource of arguments on this head is rea/on, Let us next con- 
‘ fult her: fhe bids us firft apply ourfelves to human nature. 
« Are men fo formed, that a fingle perfon is able, by the power 
* of his own genius, to carry an art trom its firit rudiments to 
« perfection? Do we not fee how gradual improvement hath 
‘ been in every nation? Thatarts and fciences have always had 
‘ their infancy and manhood as it were, no lefs than the human 
¢ race; weak and rude at their firft dawning, they received 
ftrength and growth by degrees, and at laft arofe to maturity. 
« Doth not this obfervation evince, beyond controverfy, the ufe- 
fulnefs of imitation? Men affift each other. Some lucky hit, 
‘ or happy inventive genius, open the right fource; others, fol- 
lowing his fteps, collect and guide the waters in proper chan- 
nels. For fuch are the weaknefs and indolence of man, fo lt- 
mited are his talents, fo many the accidents to which he is liable, 
and his life at the utmoft fhut up within fo narrow bounds, 
‘ that 
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thatit is fcarcely poffible for the fame perfon to light upon the 
right vein, to purfue it fteadily, and trace it to its fartheft li- 
mit; no, this muft be the work of many hands, imitating and 
improving each upon the other, for the moft part of genera- 
tions, labouring in fucceffion. Whoever perufeth the hiftory 
of knowledge, will find this to have been the fact almoft with- 
out exception. The temple of arts, if we may fo fpeak, can- 
not be raifed by one perfon, feldom in one age; generation 
after generation worketh upon it, each mounting upon the 
labours of the foregoing, nor is it fo perfeét at this day, but 
that it may admit of addition; fomewhat is {till wanting in 
extent and ornament. 
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‘ The hiftory of the famous painter Raphael affordeth a ftrong 
inftance of ufefulimitation. His firft manner was like that of 
his mafter *, dry arid cold: Upon feeing fome paintings of Ze- 
onardo de Vinci, he altered this manner, and gave to his figures 
new life and grace: but after he had fixed his abode in Rome, 
by a continual ftudy of the beautiful monuments of antiquity, 
of ftatues, coins, and bas-reliefs ; and more particularly, as hii- 
tory relates, by obferving privately the ftyle of Michael Angelo 
his rival, he opened a new way, and raifed himfelf to that 
animated, noble, and lofty manner, which fo glorioufly dil- 
tinguifheth his lateft performances. 
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‘ It is urged, in oppofition to what hath been advanced, 
«* That an original is much more valuable than any copy ;_ that 
«* nature is the beft guide; that men fhould refign themfelves 
“ to her only: whereas imitation cramps and confines them in 
«* the trammels of authority and example.” 


‘ This is partly true, <* Nature is the beft guide :” but will 
every man, left to himfelf, follow her as far as fhe can lead 
him? Is fhe not to be conducted by art? And how may this 
art be fo well acquired, as by judicious imitation ? But to come 
clofer to the point. 


‘ Firft, An excellent original, one who by the mere force of 
his own abilities, have {truck out every thing from himfelf, is 
exceedingly rare. Look back through the whole annals of 
time, how few, how very few are there, who have in this 
manner wrought out trom their own unborrowed ftock, and 
finifhed, any great invention? Some rare and happy {pirits 
there may have been, who by their own vigour have. taken 
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‘ 


flight, and foared aloft; who, imitating none, are alfo in- 
imitable. But from fuch exceedingly few inftances, no con- 


clufion can be drawn; we cannot reafon from them to the ge- 
nerality of mankind. 


‘ Secondly, Even thefe few originals muft be imperfect, and 
inftruction and example would have been ufeful tothem: fuch 
is the condition of frail mortality. Invention is one of the 
rareft gifts of heaven, and the mot liable, without great care, 
to betray into faults. No writer feemeth to have a better title 
to this fingular character of original genius, than our Shake- 
Spear. What richnefs of imagination! What loftinefs of 
thought ! What amazing command of the paffions ? Yet how 
totally different is he .from every other writer? There is 
fcarcely aline of his that doth not bear impreffed his peculiar 
genius. In tragedy and in comedy he is alike new, as uncom- 
mon in his vein of free and flowing humour, as in the higheft 
foarings of imagination. Accordingly, he reigns over us with 
equal power in in both extremes ; throws us into fits of laugh- 
ter, or calls from our eyes ftreams of tears. Notwithftanding 
which, we cannot but fee and acknowledge his itrange ine- 
quality. It is impoffible not to be difpleafed with the irregu- 
larity of even his beft pieces, with the falfefhood of his thoughts, 
and the affectation and obfcurity of his ftile ; faults which, tho’ 
they fheuld not leffen our admiration, yet take away from the 
delight we fhould otherwife have in reading, or feeing his pieces 
reprefented ; which, if he had been acquainted with the good 
models of antiquity, he would undoubtedly have avoided: and, 


in that cafe, would probably have carried dramatic poefy to a 
height of excellence yet unknown. 


* Give me leave to add an inftance in a fifter-art. In paint- 
ing, the title of original is with great juftice given to Correggio = 
who poor, without any inftructor, having never even feena good 
picture, attained to great eminence. Carried on by a happi- 
nefs of nature altogether without example, for grace and de- 
licacy of pencil he vied with, if not furpaffed, the foremoft. 
But critics obferve him to be aifo ftrangely unequal, to fail 
mightily in compofition and defign : why: principally, becaufe 
he had not the advantage of great models to confult and copy 
from. 


‘ Thus it appears evident, that imitation is in fome meafure ne- 
ceffary, is at leaft very ufeful. Experience tells us, that ail thofe 
who have excelled in arts did imitate ; and reafon aflureth us, 
that it is beyond the power of human nature io arrive at perfec- 
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tion without its affiftance. I acknowledge at the fame time, 
that it may likewife hurt, and that it hath mifled, aswell as fet 
right. But we are not therefore to reject it ; we are to regulate. 
To which purpofe, rules may be delivered worthy of attention. 


‘ Firft, «« Propofe to yourfelves the beft pattern for imitation.” 

This is fo plain, that it fhould feem needlefs to mention it, if 
men did not very often negleé, or tranfgrefs it. We daily 
fee perfons chufing the manner of Ovid and Seneca, rather 
than that of Virgil and Salluf?; and it is manifeft, in the works 
of a great tragic poet +, that he preferred the Pharfalia asa 
pattern, before the Exeid. For which prepofterous choice we 
may affign two caufes : 


‘ Either they want difcernment, and approve the worfe; or 
they find this more attainable. It is therefore requifite, firft 


““ to acquire and eftablifh a good judgment.” Genius, the 


groundwork of the whole, is indeed the gift of nature! but 
where there is any ray thereof, attention and ftudy will 
ftrengthen and brighten it. 


‘ Next, “‘ Seeing thus what is good, aim at that, or write not 


‘«¢ at all.” Chufe your models like your company, the beft; 
e 


acquaintance will bring on a likenefs. 


‘ The proper limitation of this rule, produceth a fecond: 
among thefe good, fome may be more fuitable to your nature 
than others. ‘* Select thefe.” 


‘ Men differ widely in their difpofitions and talents. We 
know that they are often forced into oppofition with thefe, 
and may acquit themfelves indifferently well in undertakings 
for which nature had not defigned them ; but it is paft doubt, 
that he will go on with much greater fpeed, and proceed far- 
ther, who followeth the impulfe and direétion of nature. 


‘ You fhould condué& yourfelf, as a fkilful defigner doth an 
improvement; who attempts not to force the ground to a fixed 
preconceived plan, though it be abfolutely the beft, but rather 
conforms his plan to the ground, confults nature in the difpo- 
fition of his trees, the opening of his profpeéts, and the ma- 
nagement of his water. Thus, becaufe an author is good, you 
fhould not therefore, although it were poffible, compel your- 


‘ felf to take his ply: the prudent method is, to chufe out for 
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* your model one as nearly as you can conformable to your own 
€ genius, although lefs excellent. Where you fall fhort in your 
* plan, you will abundantly compenfate for it, by great fuperi- 
* ority in the execution. 


‘ A third caution is, ‘‘ Beware of imitating even fuch, too 
** clofely ;” or, in the poet’s words, 


Ne defilias imitator in ar@um, Hor. 


By fo doing, you cramp your own genius: you fetter it in fuch 
¢ a manner, that you cannot exert your talents: he that labours 
to tread exaétly in the fteps of one going before him, muft 
* move with pain and aukwardnefs: and by this difference it is, 
that almoit the beit copies may be dittinguifhed from the ori- 
ginal; by an air of itiffnefs; the pencil is not free. 


Lat 


‘ Befides, the merit of a copy, fuppofe it in other refpects 
equal, falleth far fhort of the merit of an original. You ought 
therefore fo imitate, as to be like, not the fame. 


o 


* You cannot learn better to condué yourfelf herein, than by 
obferving, how the Roman poet and orator imitated the Greek. 
They are far from copying fervilely: whatever they take from 
the others, by mixing with it fomewhat of their own, by giv- 
ing the whole a new turn, or applying it in a new way, they 
* make their own. Oftentimes the ground is the fame, but 
the figures are different, or difpofed fo differently, that the 
whole feems new. ‘They frequently indeed follow the others ; 
* yet often depart from their track, and ftrike out unbeaten 
‘ paths, not lefs pleafing. ‘They are for the moft part on the 
* fame line with their leaders, and from imitators become ri- 
‘ vais. The Roman, in his * panegyrick on Ce/ar, and his 
« countryman, inthe epifode of Dido, appear with as much ad- 
* yantage, as in any other part of their works; yet in neither 
* of thefe had they their guides to point out the way. He only 
* can be an excellent imitator, who may be a good original. 
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‘ This leads to a fourth rule. ‘* Be very cautious how you 
«* confine yourfelf to the imitation of one.” In that cafe you 
* can fcarcely avoid too clofe a refemblance. 


‘At the revival of letters in Europe, this was the reigning 
* miftake: all writers of reputation affected to imitate Cicero. 
* No period could be endured that had not the cadence of his ; 





* Oration for Marcellus. 
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rio thought could pleafe, that was not in his manner; nor 
word be admitted, that wanted the fanétion of his authority. 
Erafmus ridicules this fuperftitious excefs of fondnefs with 
much humour and good fenfe, ina dialogue intituled, Te C7- 
ceronian: but it is hard to keep the mean; he ran into the 
other extreme, and is charged with a faulty negligence in 


language ft. 


‘In truth nothing is more likely to make one ridiculous, than 
fuch a confined imitation. In drefs and behaviour it is pru- 
dent to follow the beft-bred and moft polite perfon; but if 
you fhould carry this fo far as to affect every motion and gef- 
ture, to fpeak in the fame tone, to fmile and look in the fame 
way, with every minute peculiarity which you obferve in him, 
muft you not expofe yourfelf to ridicule and laughter? In out- 
ward deportment there isa general grace which becometh all, 
and every one fhould aim at it ; but there are innumerable fmall 
things, the graces only of individuals, which are fixed to them, 
and cannot be transferred, at leaft not fo as to pleafe in ano- 
ther. Thus it is in produétions of the mind: bind yourfelf 
down to the imitation of one, all will fee and laugh at the 


aukward refemblance. 


‘ You fhould therefore give yourfelf a larger fcope. As there 
are many good writers, fo far as your natural talents will al- 
low, chufe out of all. By skilfully mixing and molding them 
together, you make fomething that is new and your own: as 
in the burning of a rich Grecian city, the confufion of the va- 
rious metals which had been melted, and had run together, 
gave rife toa new and much valued one, named from the 


place of its origin, Corinthian bra/s. 


‘ Men, with learned envy, may toil to trace out your feveral 
originals, as they have endeavoured to do by Virgil and Horace ; 
but none regard them. Such imitation is ever original: like 
the fun’s light, it is uniform and beautiful. A natural philo- 
fopher may come with his prifm, and feparate and deecom- 
pound it into various-coloured rays; but ftill it remaineth to 





t Our countryman Linacer, his cotemporary, though excell- 


ing in ftile, was alfo unreafonably prejudiced from the fame 
caufe, again{t Cicero; for it is related of him, that he could not 
approve of Cicero’s Diction, nor hear him read without wearinefs, 
Qiceronis dictionem nunguam probare potuit, nec fine faftidio audire. 
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* every eye one fimple, equal, unmixed fplendour; or, to ufe 
« the common but apt allufion of the poet, 


‘* Floriferis ut apes en faltibis omuia libant. 


* You fhould, like bees, fly from flower to flower, extracting the 
* juices fitteft to be turned into honey. ‘The fevereft ¢riticks 
* allow fuch amiable plundering. 


* It is true, you may not equal the merit of any of your mo- 
dels ; but you acquire a new, and become yourfelf an original. 
Thus criticks in painting fay, that Anibal Carracio endea- 
* voured to unite in himfelf the merit of both Roman and Vene- 
tian {chools, to join the grace and accuracy of Raphael to the 
* colouring of Titian; by which means, although equal to nei- 
* ther, he yet became himfelf an original, and worthy of imita- 
* tion. 


‘A fifth rule is ; ‘* Have regard to particular circumftances 
“* of time, place, and occafion.” 


‘ The different genius of countries, but much more the 
¢ changes which have been made in religion, manners, and cuf- 
* toms, render it neceffary in thofe who write or fpeak in pub- 
lic, to vary from the antient patterns in many things. Who 
doth not feel fomewhat of indignation, at hearing a * cardinal 
in famous hiftory, inftead of mentioning the providence of 
God, introduce the claffical pagan expreflion of Dit immorta- 
Jes? In the fame manner Sanzaxarius, in a ¢ poem upon the 
birth of our Saviour, hath brought in heathen divinities as 
* actors; an abfurdity, which the elegance of his verfe cannot 
atone for. And Michael Angelo hath erred in the fame way, 
reprefenting Charon with his ferryboat in the { moft awful tran- 
faétion which the chriftian faith hath difclofed. 
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‘ Imitating the antients, therefore, retain what is common 
* in eloquence; fuit particulars to your occafions and circum- 
¢ ftances. He is not a Derio/henes, who can copy with the ut- 
¢ moft exactnefs any, even the moft paffage in his orations; but 
« he is, who can fpeak or write as Demofthenes would have done 
in a parallel conjuéture. A chriftian, who is about to explain 
a point of religion or morality, muft exprefs himfelf in a very 





* Bembus, in his hiftory of Venice. 
+ De partu virginis; in which poem, Proteus is introduced, in 
a prophetic fpeech giving an abftra&t of our Saviour’s hiftory. 


t Picture of the refurrection. 
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different manner from a heathen orator; peither can a dif- 
courfe, delivered to a learned audience, ferve as an exaé& mo- 
del for one that is addrefled wholly to the vulgar and illiterate : 
you cannot harangue in the Brit parliament, as a tribune 
did in the affembly of the Roman people. ‘There is not any 
thing of greater moment than this caution. The pureft ftile, 
the fineft imagination, the beft claflical imitation, is of little 
or no yalue, unlefs employed in fuch manner as to fuit the 
occafion. ‘This care is like difcretion in common life, the 
want of which renders the moft fhining talents ufelefs, or even 
hurtful. 


‘ Laftly, “ The moft judicious imitation is not alone fuffici- 
ent.” A meer imitator is but a low charaéter. It was re- 
markable of a * well known actor in the reign of queen Aune, 
that he had fuch a power of mimicking, as to counterfeit the 
voice and pronunciation of any, even the beft player, fo per- 
fe€tly, that no hearer could diftinguifh the copy from the ori- 
ginal; and yet this man, fo happy in his aflumed charaéter, 
was in his real one but a player of middle rank. It is not 
enough, that you can imitate well the beft writer; you muft 
likewife add fomewhat of your own. Nothing is more rare 
than a perfectly original good genius; yet fome degree of inven- 
tion is not uncommon, and it is expected in every new work, 


‘ Imitation is indeed neceffary and fufficient, while youare a 
learner, to inftruct and put you into a right method: if you 
would fet up for yourfelf, you muft have befide fome ftock of 
your own. Hitherto you have fubfifted by the help and bounty 
of others; you are now fledged, fhould leave the fupport and 
track of the parent-birds, if I may fo fpeak, truft to your 
own wings, and foar alone. 


‘ Indeed the perfection of Imitation confifteth herein; not 
in borrowing the defigns and words of the antients, which, 
if done with difcretion, is not only allowable but generally 
pleafing; but in acquiring their air and manner, in a refem- 
blance of their purity, life, and elevation. Let the materials 
be as much as you can your own; but endeavour to poffefs 
yourfelf of their skill in putting them together, and in finifh- 
ing; fo that your work may in evennefs, folidity, and luftre, 
refemble the mafter-pieces which they have left behind them. 


« He who takes the whole is rather a plagiary than an imita- 
or: buthe who, rich in a fund of his own, adds to it by dif- 





* Eftcourt. See Spectator. 
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* creetly borrowjng from the antients, transferring into his 
* performance their skill and fpirit, and making one regular 
uniform work, is truly an imitator, and may be allowed to 
have the praife of an original. 


* I have purpofely avoided, in this leéture, the mention of 
* imitating modern writers. In the fame language it is fcarcely 
* to be ventured upon; and, indeed, is not to be attempted 
* without very great caution in any. The writings of the an- 
*‘ tients are confidered, by common confent, as a kind of 
* public magazine, to which authors of all nations may repair, 
* and take from thence what materials they want. If they have 
‘ skill enough to work them up well, they are deemed the pro- 
* perty of the workmen; but evety compofition of a modern is 
* regarded as belonging to the authoralone, which no other 
¢ can with honour invade.’ 


We cannot pretend to give a minute detail of all the component 
parts of this treatife: a whole Number would be hardly fufficient for 
fuch a criticifm; nor is it in our power to animadvert upon every 
thing that occurs, contrary to our opinion : it may be neceflary, 
however, to give a fmall tafte of our author’s poetical capacity. 
For this purpofe we fhall infert the following poem, after having 
obferved that Dr. Lawfon, in cenfuring Mr. Pope for ungram- 
matical Englifh, ought to have remembered that there is a fole- 
cifm of the fame nature in the very firft line of this perform- 
ance. 

‘© O thou, who imp’p with praife the mufe’s wing,” 


It ought to have been who did’ imp, or, who imp’d/, if fuch an 
harfh word can be fafely pronounced either in verfe or profe. 


To Do&eor Enowarp Maurice. 


¢ O rHou, who imp’d with praife the mufe’s wing, 
‘ Yet feeble, ftill behold with gracious eyes 
‘ What from the critick’s chair fhe dares to fing, 
‘ Unequal far I ween to fuch emprize. 
‘ Yet fhould’{t thou, Ossory, propitious fmile, 
‘ Fearlefs, tho’ weak, fhe’d urge the bold defign, 
‘ Maugre foul envy and detraétion vile ; 
‘ For ev’ry form of eloquence is thine, 
‘ Whether high truths thou teach in nervous profe, 
‘ Or fancy’s glitt’ring wealth in tuneful ftrain difclofe. 
« Sucn mitred Bembus on th’ Aufonian coalt, 
; ‘ To Latian notes join’d native Tu/fcan rhime, 
* At one the poet’s and hiftorian’s boaft ; 
* Such Vida, critick fage, and bard fublime. 


¢ Yet 
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«¢ Yet what avails, if a€tion’s current ftray, 
“« The poet’s fong, or preacher’s eloquence ? 
«« Thy life is ftill more perfect than thy lay, 
«© And manners add new energy to fenfe. 
«¢ Here, fons of Atma, look, here emulate ; 
“ For genius few, but all may virtues imitate. 
I. 
“© Ye plains adorn’d in nature’s lavith pride, 
“© Where fpring and autumn ever-fmiling dwell, 
‘< Thou ftream, whofe waters faft by Lima glide, 
‘¢ Imperial city, take my laft farewel : 
“¢ Oft ftraying on thy banks thro’ citron groves; 
«* The fair Corne ia heard my tender pain, 
«« With fmiles and blufhes heard : (Ill-fated loves 
«© Which parents ftern forbid and avarice mean !) 
«< Pity a wretch from ev’ry comfort torn, 
«¢« And driv’n to native foil in banifhment forlorn. 
. “et | 
«* And ye rich towr’s of Callao, that inclofe 
“¢ The faireft maid e’er feen by mortal eyes, 
‘«* Late fcene of joy now chang’d to bitter woes, 
«¢ Receive my laft adieu, thefe parting fighs. 
«* Thou fun, this world’s long worfhip’d God fupreme, 
«¢ Outcaft of thy bleft land, fad imp of woe, 
“© Why linger I beneath thy unfelt beam, 
‘© Bereft of life, of her ?>—Ah, there beftow 
«« Thy choiceft gifts, health, joy; if fuch there be, 
«¢ Laft grant her love a youth, more fond, more true 
than me.” 
It. 
'« Thus from the fhip’s tall deck Mendoza mourn’d, 
‘ His eyes on Callao fix’d : beneath refound 
‘ The bufy crew; for ev’ry bofom burn’d 
‘ To reach Jberian fhores, fweet natal ground : 
‘ As bees that to provide new feats prepare, 
‘ With hoarfe mix’d hum and ruftling pinions, crowd, 
* The ftraw-built dome refounds; they mount in air, 
‘ Eager for flight, and hang a living cloud. 
‘ Kind zephyrs breath, fails open, ftreamers fly, 
‘ The fhores, the ports, the ftreets rebound the failor’s cry. 
IV. 
‘ When fudden fhifts the fcene,—Dire fights aftound 
‘ All hearts: from op’ning fkies red lightnings gleam, 
‘ Still burfting quicker; till heav’n’s convex round 
‘ Envelop’d, fecms one canopy of flame. 
Vou. VI. Now. 1758. Ff Deep 
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‘ Deep hollow rumblings roll thro’ earth’s dark womb, 
« Like billows breaking on a diftant fhore ; 
¢ Low-murmuring firft, but loudér foon become 
‘ Than volly’d thunder, or Bellona’s roar, 
¢ The Cordelliers their entrails, molten ftone 
« And metals, hurl on high; the burning caverns groan. 


« Then Callao’s domes and Lima’s princely tow’rs 
‘ All glitt’ring with Potof’s precious ore, 
* Quake on the waving ground, like flender flow’rs . 
‘ That tremble at the blatt of Eurus frore ; 
‘ This way and that they bend, ’till loofen’d quite 
* The maffy fabricks tumble down ; beneath 
‘ In pond’rous ruins whelming many a wight, 
That wanted care, or fpeed, to fhun fuch fkaith : 
‘ Ah, flain unweeting! fome retir’d from day 
In filent lumber; fome o’er evening banquet gay. 
VI. 
Then might you fee the crowds diftraéted roam, 
« Thronging thro’ itreets to fields and open air, 
For fafety flying from their treach’rous home. 
‘ Here mothers at the breaft their infants bear : 
* Round the fad hufband’s neck with vain embrace. 
‘ There cling new-marry’d dames, whilft up and down 
* Virgins and hoary fires with frantick pace 
‘ Totter: beneath their footfteps rocks the town. 
‘ Their laft relief in pray’r, to heav’n they call 
¢ With late devotion; one huge ruin fwallows all. 
Vil. 
‘ Night wraps all nature in her pitchy robe; 
* Fame fays, the yawning graves gave up their dead. 
‘ Forth iffue f{pectres o’er th’ aftonifh’d globe, 
‘ Indians, who by Spain’s cruel av’rice bled, 
‘ Thefe, with dire goblins in the wild uproar, 
« Combin’d, the crafhing elements confound, 
« Shake the curs’d land yet red with guiltlefs gore, 
‘ And mix loud yellings with the whirlwind’s found ; 
‘ Dreadful avengers! and with fell delight 
* Their proud oppreffors whelm in gulphs of endlefs night. 
VI. 
‘ Earth, by contending min’rals inly torn, 
‘ Yawns wide; part fink into her bowels drear 
‘ Ingulft; part upwards by explofion born 
_ © Are hur!’d aloft through the tormented air, 
‘ Then piece-meal fall, Old Chaos feems again 


* Returning, earth and ocean lie confus’d ; 
I ‘ Rich 
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t Rich works of art float on the diftant main, 

« And fcatter’d fhips on mid-land rocks are bruis’d. 
« Their cloud-top’d brows th’ eternal Andes bend 

‘ To boiling ocean’s brim; and feas to hea’n afcend. 


IX. 
« The tumult ceas’d; the fky became ferene : 
‘ Earth, long convuls’d, to firm repofe return’d. 
© Mendoza view’d, unhurt, the dreadful fcene, 
‘ And only for his lovw’d Cornelia mourn’d : 
‘«« Now art thou loft indeed, unhappy fair, 
** For ever loft, ah, perifh’d in thy bloom! 
«* Yet I furvive.-—Ye pow’rs, why did ye {pare 
** A hated life ? Your cruel gift refume. 
‘« Earth gape, once more, O fnatch me, fwallow, rend, 
‘* And with her mangled reliques mine, fad folace, biend! 


X. 

Thus wail’d he ftooping o’er the veffel’s fide : 
‘ When floating on the furge, that fretful fwell’d, 
‘ A female dight in gay attire he fpy’d, 

‘ Born on an olive tree, fhe clafping held. 
‘ Compafiion fill’d his breaft ; he flew, he feiz’d, 
‘ And from the waves the languid burthen rear’d 
Yet breathing: eager on her face he gaz’d, 
‘ That lovely in the midft of death appear’d. 
© O extafy! O tranfport! heav’nly face ! 

‘ Cornelia panting ftil, and warm, thine arms embyace. 


XI. 

* Recall’d by his embrace, life creeps anew 

‘ ‘Thro’ the chill veins, and fhoots a feeble ray, : 
* With gradual progrefs lights each kindling hue; 

* Laft op’ning her bright eyes confirms its fway. 
* As one condemn’d to die, who kneeling low 

‘ Awaits th’ uplifted iteel, fhould mercy come 
* With fudden pardon and arreft the blow, 

‘ Yet pants and trembles, in amazement dumb ; 
* Like paffions in thy breaft, Mendoxa, roll ; 

* Doubt, wonder, conqu’ring joys at length poffefs thy 

* foul. 


al 


nan 


XII. 
«« And doft thou live? myfterious heav’n! I bow 
‘* In adoration of thy high beheft ; 
** Juit are thy ways: forlorn and loft but now 
‘«« How halt thou made me beyond utt’rance bleft ? 
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O let me clafp thee ever thus, my bride, 
«« Since parents now no more our loves confine, 
‘«¢ In fafer realms let the dear knot be ty’d, 
«* Heav’n by preferving thus, decrees thee mine. 
«« Yet raife thofe eyes, yet liften, fix my fate :— 
“« She hears; that fmile confents : enough; my joys 
** complete. 


al 


XIll. 

«* Yet happy, thus poffefs’d of life and you, 

“« Pardon this drop;—’Tis duty’s, pity’s tear ; 
‘« This tribute’s toa fallen country due : 

«« This to thy parent honour’d, tho’ fevere. 
«« And thou dear relique of a world deftroy’d, 

‘* Welcome to life, to health, to blifs. Still glide 
‘* Thy hours thus heav’n preferv’d, in love employ’d ; 

«¢ And ye, whom worldly views too oft mifguide, 
«* Read in this day’s event heav’n’s will made known, 

‘* Parents, join hearts, not wealth ; to merit gold poft- 

** pone.” 
XIV. 

‘ Thrice happy pair! Recorded in this lay 
‘ Your tale, (if to thefe lays fuch pow’r be giv’n) 
Shall to late times this leffon fage convey, 
** Virtue and truth are ay the care of heat’n.” 
And thou bleft youth, while fmooth the fkies and main, 
* Hafte with thy charming prize to native foil. 
Not fo triumphant to imperial Spain 
‘ Return’d Columbus from Herculean toil, 
With fails o’er wond’ring ocean firft unfurl’d, 
‘ Lefs wealthy in the fpoils of a new-conquer’d world.” 


wn 


On the whole, though we do not meet with any thing very 
ftriking or new in this performance ; we think the parts are well 
difpofed, the le€tures full and regular, the ftile clear, correct, and 
pretty well adapted to the variety of the fubjects, though in many 
places it finks under them; the poetry cold, yet not inelegant ; 
the obfervations generally juft, and the author’s erudition well 
difplayed. 
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Art. VI. The Tufculan Difputations of Marcus Tullius Cicero. Jn 
frve books. A new tranflation. By a Gentleman. 8vo. Whifton. 


HIS part of Cicero’s works was corrected by the cele- 

brated Erafmus, who takes that opportunity of feverely 
cenfuring thofe pretended literati of his time, that affected 
to defpife Tully as an author, in whofe wrifings nothing was 
to be found but a parade of high founding words. ‘ Quam 
‘* illic (fays he) eft varia le&tio voluminum, quz doétiflimi 
“« Greci de reéte beateque vivendo reliquerunt ? quanta cogni- 
‘“* tio, quantaq; memoria prifcarum fimul et recentium hifto- 
“ riarum! tum autem, quam alte cogitationes de vera ho- 
‘« minis felicitate! que plane declarant illum hoc egifle, quod 
** docebat.” In explaining thofe things that are abftracted 
from common reafoning and common language, arguments 
which many people defpaired of feeing difcuffed in the Latin 
tongue, Cicero (he adds) has treated with the utmoft eafe, ele- 
gance and perfpicuity. Nay, he does not fcruple to own his 
belief, that in fome cafes, this eloquent heathen was actually 
infpired by the divinity. ‘‘ Me legentem fic afficere folet M. 
‘* Tullius, prefertim ubi de bene vivendo differit, ut dubitare 
“‘ non poffim, quin illud pectus, unde ifta prodierunt, aliqua 
“«* divinitas occuparit.” He then fairly acknowledges, that in 
all probability the foul of Cicero is now in heaven, although 
he neither knew the Athanafian creed, nor believed in the doc- 
trine of tranfubftantiation. ‘‘ Who, (cries he in a tranfport) 
‘* ever fat down toa book of Cicero, without rifing from it 
«« with compofure and fatisfattion?” ‘* Quis tam acceffit mori- 
‘‘ ens, qui non abierit hilarior? geri videtur quod leges, nec 
«* fecus affat animum tuum quidam orationis &esacues, quam 
<« fi ex vivo ipfius pectore, ac felicifflimo illo ore manantem au- 


‘¢ dires.” 


It was a remark of Quintilian, that, he always took it for 
granted, a young man was in a fair way of profiting by his 
ftudies, when he began to be enamoured of the works of 


Cicero. 


The firft of thefe difputations, turns on this queftion, 

«© Whether death be an evil?” This argument is difcuffed in 
the Socratic manner, by way of dialogue between M. and A. 
letters which have puzzled the {fcholiafts. La€antius fuppoles 
that M. fignifies Marcus, and A. his friend Atticus. This opi- 
nion has been refuted by Davifius. Olivetus takes it for grant- 
ed, that M. ftands for Marcus, and A. for Auditor: others 
Ff 3 again 
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again think that by M. is meant Magifter, and by A. Adolef- 
cens. This at beft is a difpute of very little importance. 


As the fubje& of this book is well known, and does not fall 
properly under our examination, all that the reader can expect 
is our opinion of the tranflation, which, we are afraid, is not 
a work of fuperlative merit: But, of this matter, the learned 
may judge for themielves, by the following fpecimen of the 
tranflation, confronted with the original. 


Marcus. Mors igitur ipfa, 
quae videtur notiflima res effe, 
guid fit, primum eft videndum. 
funt enim, qui difceffum ani- 
mia corpore putent effe mor- 
tem. funt, qui nullum cen- 

eant fier difceflum, fed una 
animum et corpus occidere, ani- 
mumque in corpore extingui. 
qui difcedere animum cenfent, 
alii {tatim diffipari, alii diu per- 
manere, alii femper. quid fit 
porro ipfe animus, aut ubi, 
aut unde, magna diffentio eft. 
aliis cor ipfum animus videtur : 
ex quo ‘ excordes, vecordes, 
* concordefque’ dicuntur: et 
Nafica ille prudens, bis con- 

ful, Corculum, et 
Egregie ‘ cordatus’ homo Ca- 

tus Aeliu’ Sextus. 

Empedocles animus effe cenfet, 
cordi fuffufum fanguinem. alits 
pars quaedam cerebri vifa eft 
animi principatum tenere. aliis 
nec cor ipfum placet, nec cere- 
bri quandam partem effe ani- 
mum: fed alii in corde, aliiin 
cerebro dixerunt animi effe fe- 
dem 


‘ M. The firft thing is to 
‘ enquire, what death, which 
‘ feems to be fo well known, 
“is; for fome imagine death 
‘ to be the feparation of the 
* foul from the body; fome 
‘ that there is no fuch fepara- 
‘ tion, but that foul and bo- 
* dy perifh together, and that 
‘ the foul is extinguifh’d with 
‘the body. Of thofe who 
‘ admit of the foul’s fepara- 
* tion, fome are for its imme- 
‘ diate departure, fome that it 
‘ continues a time, others for 
‘ ever: there is great difpute 
‘ even what the foul is, where 
‘ it is, and whence it is de- 
‘ rivd: with fome, the heart 
‘ itfelf feems to be the foul, 
‘ hence the expreffions, out 
‘ of heart, bad hearted, and 
‘ of one heart; and that pru- 
‘ dent Nafica twice conful, 
‘ was call’d Corculus, 7. ¢. wife 
‘ heart; and A®lius Sextus, a 
¢ man of noble heart. Em- 
‘ pedocles imagines the heart’s 
‘ blood, to be the foul; with 
‘ others, a certain part of the 
brain feems to be the throne 
of the foul; others neither 
© allow the heart nor a certain 
‘ part of the brain to be the 
‘ foul; but fome would have 
¢ the heart to be the feat and 


a“ 


* man- 
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dem et locum. animum autem 
alii animam, ut fere noftri de- 
clarant, nominari: nam et 
agere animam,et efflaredicimus, 
et animofos, et bene animatos, 
et ex animifententia: ipfe autem 
animus ab anima di¢tus eft. 
Zenoni Stoico animus ignis 
videtur. Sed haec quidem, 
quae dixi, cor, cerebrum, ani- 
mam, ignem, vulgo: reliqua 
fere finguli, ut multi ante ve- 
teres. proxime autem Arifto- 
xenus, muficus, idemque phi- 
lofophus, ipfius corporis inten- 
tionem quandam, velut in can- 
tu et fidibus, quae harmonia 
dicitur ; fic ex corporis totius 
natura et figura, varios motus 
Cieri, tanquam in cantu fonos, 
hic ab artificio fuonon receffit, 
et tamen dixit aliquid, quod 
ipfum quale effet, erat multo 
ante et dictum et explanatum 
a Platone. Xenocrates animi 
figuram et quafi corpus nega- 
vit efle, verum nmumerum 
dixit efle, cujus vis, ut jam an- 
tea Pythagorea vifum erat, in 
natura maxima effet.  ejus 
doétor Plato triplicem finxit 
animam ; cujus principatum, 
1 eft, rationem, in capite, fi- 
cut in arce, pofuit: et duas 
partes feparare voluit, iram et 
cupiditatem, quas locis difclu- 
fit; iram in pettore, cupidita- 
t:m fubter p*aecordia locavit. 

Dicaear- 


manfion of the foul ; others,. 
the brain. Some would have 
the foul, or fpirit, to be air; 
as we generally do; the 
name fignifying as much, 
for we fay to breathe, to ex- 
pire, to.be animated, &c. 
and-the Latin word for the 
fpirit implies breath. ‘The 
foul feems to Zeno the ftoic, 
to be fire. But what I have 


faid of the heart’s blood, air,” 


and fire, are general opi- 
nions; the reft are tenets of 
particulars, of which there 


were formerly many amongtt. 


the antients. 


© The lateft is Ariftoxerus, 
both mufician and philofo- 
pher; he maintains a cer- 
tain intenfion of the body, 
like what is called harmony 
in mufie, to be the foul. Thus 
from the figure and nature 
of the body, various motions 


are excited, as founds from: 


an inftrument. He ftuck clo 
to his profeffion, and yet he 
faid fomething, whatever it 


was, which had been faid and: 
explain’d a great while be- 


fore by Plato. Xenocrates 
denied that the foul had any 
figure, or any thing like 
matter; but faid it was a 
number, the power of which, 


as Pythagoras thought, fome: 


ages before, was the greateft 
in nature: his mafter Plato 
had imagin’d a three-fold 
foul; the chief, 7. e. reafon, 
he had lodg’d in the head, 
as in a tower; and being 
willing to feparate the other 
two, he placed anger in the 
Ff 4 brealt, 
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Dicaearchus autem in eo fer- 
mone, quem Corinthi habitum 
tribus libris exponit, doétorum 
hominum difputantium, primo 
libro multos loquentes facit : 
duobus Pherecratem quendam 
Phthiotam fenem, quem ait a 
Deucalioneortum, differentem 
indacit, nihil effe omnino ani- 
mum, et hoc efe nomen totum 
inane, fruftraque animalia et 
animantes appellari: neque in 
homine inefle animum, vel 
animam, nec in beftia: vim- 
que omnem eam, qua vel aga- 
mus quid, vel fentiamus, in om- 
nibus corporibus vivis aequabi- 
liter effe fufam, nec feparabilem 
a corpore efle, quippe quae nul- 
la fit, nec fit quidquam, nifi 
corpus unum et fimplex, ita 
figuratum, ut temperatione 
naturae vigeat et fentiat. Ari- 
ftoteles longe omnibus (Plato- 
nem femper excipio) praeftans 
et ingenio et diligentia, cum 
quatuor nota illa genera prin- 
cipiorum effet complexus, e 
quibus omnia orirentur, quin- 
tam quandam naturam cenfet 
effe, e qua fit mens. 
enim, et providere, et difcere, 
et docere, et invenire aliquid, 
et tam multa alia, meminiffe, 
amare, odiffe, cupere, timere, 
angi, laetari: haec et fimilia 
eorum in horum quatuor ge- 
nerum nullo ineffe putat. quin- 

tum 


cogitare: 
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‘ breaft, and defire under the 
precordia. But Diczarchus, 
‘ in a difcourfe of fome learn- 
‘ed difpurants, held at Co- 
‘ rinth, which he gives us in 
* three books; in the firft of 
* which he makes many fpeak- 
‘ers; in the other two he 
¢‘ introduces a certain Phe- 
‘ recrates, an old man of 
‘ Phthios, who, as he faid, 
‘ was defcended from Deuca- 
‘ lion; afferting, that there is 
‘ in fa& no foul; and that it 
‘ is aname, without a mean- 
‘ ing; and that it is idle to 
‘ fay, animals, or animated ; 
¢ that neither men nor beafts 
* have minds or fouls; and that . 
‘ all that power, by which we 
« act or perceive is equally in- 
‘ fufed into every living crea- 
‘ ture, and is infeparable from 
‘ the body, for it then would 
‘ be nothing ; nor is there any 
‘ thing befides one fimple 
‘ body, fo fafhioned, as to live 
¢ and have its fenfation, from 
‘ the temperature of nature. 
‘ Ariftotle, fuperior to all, both 
‘ in parts and induitry, (I al- 
‘ ways except Plato) having 
‘ embraced thefe four known 
‘ forts of principles,from which 
‘ all things deduce their origi- 
‘ nal, imagines there is a cer- 
‘ tain fifth nature, from whence 
‘ comes the foul; for to think, 
‘ forefee, to learn, to teach, 
‘to invent any thing, and 
‘ many others; as, to re- 
‘ member, to love, to hate, 
defire, to fear, to be pleafed 
or difpleas’d; thefe, and fuch 
like, are, he thinks, in none 
of thofe four kinds : He adds 
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‘a fifth kind, who has no 
‘name, and thus bya new 


tum genus adhibet, vacans no- 
mine: et fic ipfum animum, 
pTeAEXuay appellat novo nomi- 
ne, quafi quandam continua- 
tam motionem et perennem. 
nifi quae me forte fugiunt, hae 
funt fere omnium de animo 
fententiae. Democritum enim 
magnum quidem illum virum, 
fed levibus et rotundis corpuf- 
culis eficientem animum con- 
curfu quodam fortuito, omit- 
tamus. nihil eft enim apud 
iftos, quod non atomorum tur- 
ba conficiat. harum fententia- 
rum quae vera fit, deus aliquis 
viderit: quae 
magna quaeftio eft. utrum igi- 
tur inter has fententias dijudica- 
re malumus, an ad propofitum 
redire? Auditor, cuperem equi- 
dem utrumque, fi pofiet: fed 
eft difficile confundere. quare 
fi, ut iita non differantur, libe- 
rari mortis metu poflumus, id 
agamus. fin id non poteft, ni- 
fi hac quaeftione animorum ex- 
plicata, nunc, fi videtur, hoc : 
illud, alias. Marcus. quod 
maille te intelligo, id puto effe 
commodius. efficiet enim ra- 
tio, ut quaecumque vera fit 
earum fententiarum, quas ex- 
pofui, mors aut malum non 
fit, aut fit bonum potius, nam 
fi cor, aut fanguis, aut cere- 
brum eft animus, certe, quonis 
am eit corpus, interibit cum 
reliquo corpore: fi anima eft 
fortaffe, diffipabitur: fi ignis, 

exiftin- 


verifimillima, . 
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‘name he calls the foul 
‘ wleAéyew, as it were a certain 
‘ continued and perpetual mo- 
* tion. 


‘ If I have not forgot, thefe 
* are the opinions of all, con- 
‘ cerning the foul. I have o- 
‘ mitted Democritus, a very 
‘ great man indeed, but who 
© deduces the foul from the for- 
‘ tuitous concourfe of light and 
‘round corpufcles, as with 
‘ them, the crowd of atoms 
‘ can effeét every thing. Which 
‘ of thefe opinions is true, fome 
‘ God muft determine: The 
‘ great queftion with us is, 
‘ which has the moft appear- 
‘ ance of truth: Shall we de- 
‘ termine between them; or 
‘ return to our fubje&? A. I 
‘ could with both, if poffible; 
‘ but it is dificult to mix 
‘ them; therefore, if without 
‘ a difcuifion of them we can 
‘ get rid of the fears of death, 
‘« letus proceed to do fo; but if 
‘ this isnot to be done without 
‘ explaining the queftion about 
‘ fouls, let us have that now, 
‘the other, another time. 
‘ M. I take that to be beft, 
‘ which I perceive you are in- 
‘ clined to; for reafon will 
‘ evince, that let either of the 
‘ opinions I have ftated be true, 
‘ death cannot be anevil: For 
‘ if either the heart, the blood, 
‘ or brain, be the foul, cer- 
tainly, as corporeal, it will 
* perifh with the refit of the 
‘ body; if it fhould be air 
‘ it will be difperfed; if fire’ 


¢ extin’ 
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exiftinguetur: fi eft Ariftoxent 
harmonia, diffolvetur. quid de 
Dicaearcho dicam, qui nihil 
omnino animum dicat effe ? 
his fententiis omnibus nihil 
po mortem  pertinere ad 
quemquam poteit. pariter e- 
nim cum vita fenfus amittitur. 
non ‘entientis autem, nihil eft, 
ullam in partem quod interfit. 
reliquorum fententiae fpem aft- 
terunt, fi te forte hoc delectat, 
poile animos, cum e corporibus 
excefferint, in caelum, quafi in 
domicilium fuum, pervenire. 
Auditor. me vero deleétat, id 
que, primum ita efle; deinde, 
etiam fi non fit, mihi tamen 
perfuaderi velim. Marcus. quid 
tibi ergo opera noftra opus eft? 
num eloquentia Platonem fu- 
perare poflumus? evolve dili- 
genter ejus eum librum, qui eft 
de animo: amplius quod defi- 
deres, nihilerit. Auditor. feci 
mehercule, et quidem faepius : 
fed nefcio quo modo, dum le- 
go, aflentior; cum pofui li- 
brum, et mecum ipfe de im- 
mortalitate animorum coepi 
cogitare, aflenfio omnis illa e- 
iabitur. Marcus. quid hoc? 
dafne aut manere animos poft 
mortem, aut morte ipfa inte- 
rire? Auditor. do verd. Mar- 
cus. guid, fi maneant? Audi- 
tor. beatos effe concedo. Mar- 
cus. fi intereant? Auditor. 
non efle miferos, quoniam ne 
fint quidem. jam iftuc,* coacti 
a te, paulo ante conceflimus. 

Marcus. 
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‘ extinguifhed; if Ariftoxe- 
‘ nus’s harmony, difconcert- 


‘ed. What I fhall fay 
‘ of Dicezarchus, who denies 
‘ there any foul? In all thefe 
‘ opinions, there is nothing 
‘to affect any one after 
* death ; for all feeling is loft 
‘ with life, and where there is 
‘ no fenfation, nothing can 
‘ interfere to affettus: The 
‘ opinions of others are char- 
* ged with hope; if it is any 
‘ pleafure to you to think, 
* that fouls, after they leave 
‘ the body, may go to heaven, 
‘as their abode. A. I have 
‘ great pleafure in that 
‘ thought, and it is what I moft 
‘ defire ; but fhould it not be 
‘ fo, I ftill am very willing to 
‘ believe it. M. What occa- 
‘ fion have you then for my 
‘ afliftance? Am I fuperior to 
‘ Plato in eloquence? Turn 
‘ over carefully his book that 
* treats of the foul, you will 
« have there all you can want. 
« A. I have indeed done that, 
¢ and often; but I know not 
‘ how, I allow of it whilft Iam 
‘ reading ; but when I lay 
‘ down the book, and begin 
‘ to refle& with myfelf on the 
‘ immortality of the foul, that 
‘ conviction vanifhes. M. How 
‘ comes that? Do you admit it 
‘ that fouls exift after death, 
« or that they perifh in death ? 
‘ A. I agree to that. M. What 
© if they fhould exift? A. Ial- 
‘low them happy. M. If 
‘ they perifh? A. I cannot 
‘ think they are unnappy, be- 
‘ caufe they have no exiftence. 


* You drove me to that con- 
‘ ceflion 
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Marcus. quo modo igitur aut 
cur mortem malum tibi videri 
dicis, quae aut beatos nos effi- 
ciet, animis manentibus, aut 
non miferos, fenfu carentes? 
Auditor. expone igitur, nifi 
moleitum eft, primum animos, 
fi potes, remanere poft mor- 
tem: tum, fi minus id obtine- 
bis, (eft enim arduum) docebis 
carere omni malo mortem. ego 
enim iftuc ipfum vereor, ne 
malum fit, non dico carere 
fenfu, fed carendum effe. Mar- 
cus. auctoribus quidem ad if- 
tam fententiam, quam vis ob- 
tineri, uti optimis poffumus ; 
guod in omnibus caufis et de- 
bet et folet valere plurimum: 
et primum quidem omni anti- 
quitate; quae quo propius a- 
berat ab ortu et divina proge- 


nie, hoc melius ea fortaffe, 


quae erant vera, cernebat. ita- 


gue unum illud erat infitum’ 


prifcis illis, quos Cafcos appel- 


lat Ennius, efie in morte fen-' 


jum, neque exceffu vitae fic 
deleri hominem, ut funditus 
intererit : idque cum multis aliis 
rebus, tum e pontificio jure et 
caeremoniis fepulcrorum intel- 


ligi licet : quas maximis inge- 


Bis praediti nec tanta cura co- 
luiffent, nec violatas tam inex- 


piabili religione fanxiffent, nifi 


haetifiet in eorum mentibus, 
yuortem non interitum effe om- 
nia 
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ceffion but juft now. M. How 
then can you maintain any 
fufpicions of death’s being a 
miiery, which either makes 
us happy, the foul continu- 
ing ; or not unhappy, as void 
of all fenfation ? 


« A. Explain therefore, if it 
is not troublefome, firft, if 
you can, that fouls exift ; 
then, fhould you fail in that, 
for it is very difficult, that 
death is free of all evil; for 
I am not without my fears, 


that this itfelf is an evil, Ido 


not fay, the immediate depri-~ 
vation of fenfe, but, that we 
fhall be deprived. M. I have 
the beft authority in fupport — 
of the opinion you defire to 
have eftablifhed,which ought, 
and generally has, great 
weight in all cafes. And 
firft, I have all antiquity on 
that fide; which the nearer 
it is to its origin and divine 
defcent, poflibly by that dif- 
cerns truth the clearer: This 
very thing then, was adopted 
by all thofe ancients, whom 
Ennius calls, in the Sabine 
tongue, Cafci; that in death 
there was a fenfation, and 
that, when men departed this 
life, they were not fo entire- 
ly deftroyed, as to perifh ab- 
folutely. And this may ap- 
pear as from many other 
things, fo from the pontifi- 
cal rites, and funeral obfe- 
quies, which men of the beft 
fenfe had not been fo folicitous 
about, nor fenced from any 
injury with fuch fevere laws, 
but from a firm perfuafion, 

* that 
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nia tollentem atque delentem, 
fed quandam quafi migratio- 
nem commutationemque vitae, 
quae in claris viris et foeminis 
dux.in caelum foleret effe, in 
caeteris humi retineretur, et 
permaneret tamen. ex hoc et 
noftrorum opinione, 


Romulus in caelo cum diis 
agit aevum, ut famae affentiens 
dixit Ennius : et apud Graecos, 
indeque perlapfus ad nos, et 
ufque ad Oceanum Hercules 
tantus et tam praefens habetur 
deus. hinc Liber deus, Semele 
natus: eademque famae cele- 
britate Tyndaridae fratres, qui 
non modo adjutores in praeliis 
victoriae populi Romani, fed 
etiam nuntii fuiffe perhibentur. 
quid ? Ino, Cadmi filia, nonne 
Leucothea nominata a Grae- 
cis, Matuta habetur a noftris ? 
quid? totum prope caelum, ne 
plures perfequar, nonne hu- 
mano genere completum eft? 





Tufculan Difputations, &c. 
that death was not fo entire 


“ 


a 


a deftruétion as to leave 
‘ nothing remaining, but a 
‘ certain tranfmigration as it 
« were, and change of life ; 
‘ which ufually conveyed the 
‘ illuftrious of both fexes into 
‘ heaven, confining others to 
« the earth, but fo as {till to 
« exit. From this, and the 
¢ fentiments of the Romans, 

* In heaven Romulus with gods 

now lives. 

* /innius faith, on common re- 
‘ port : Hence Hercules is held 
‘ fo great and propitious a god 
‘ amongit the Greeks, from 
‘ whom we received him, as 
‘ he is alfo by thofe who inha- 
‘ bit the borders of the ocean. 
‘ Hence Bacchus was deified, 
‘ the offspring of Semele ; and 
‘ from the fame illuftrious 
* fame we receive Caftor and 
* Pollux, as gods, who are 
‘ reported not only to have 
‘ helped the Romans to victo- 
‘ ry in their battles, but to 
‘ have been the meffengers 
‘ of their fuccefs : What ? Ino, 
the daughter of Cadmus, is 
fhe not called Lucothea, by the 
Greeks, and Matuta, by us? 
What? is not all heaven (not 
to dwell on particulars) fill’d 
‘ asitwere, with the offspring 
‘ of men ?? 
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. 
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There are fome circumftances in this tranflation, from which 
we fufpeé that the author has made too free with the French 


tranflator of Cicero’s works. 


For example ; 


Acherontia templa, alta, orci, pallida 
Leti, chnubila, obfita tenebris loca. 


& He tranflates thus: 


The hallowed roofs of Acheron, the dread 


OfOrcus, and the pale Sejour of the dead. 


Now 
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Now the intelligent reader will not only perceive, that this is 
not the meaning of the Latin diftich, which fignifies, 


The lofty Acherontian temples of Orcus, 
The dim, the dark, and dreary manfions of death ; 


but likewife, that the word Sejour is a native of France, never be- 
fore (as we apprehend) adopted into the Englifh language. 


We cannot, however, deny that there is fome merit in this 
tranflation; as the meaning of the original is generally prefer- 
ved: But, he that has no other acquaintance with Cicero, 
than what is to be acquired in this performance, will entertain 
a very imperfect idea of that author’s fpirit, elegance, and ex- 
preffion. 





Art. VIL. Remarks upon the Natural Hiftory of Religion, by Mr. 
Hume. With dialogues on heathen idolatry, and the chriftian re- 
ligion. ByS.T. 80. Dodifley. 


EW writers have been more admired, more oppofed, and 

mifreprefented.than the ingenious author of the Effays, of 
which the Natural Hiftory of Religion makes one. He has been 
accufed of heterodoxy in religion; of broaching doctrines de- 
itructive of Chriftianity, and the fundamentals of piety and 
virtue. As a moralift, we have heard him called obfcure and 
paradoxical; asa politician, wild and ideal; though we do not 
remember to have feen thofe pofitions made good by a pen half 
fo mafterly as his own. Mr. Hume’s fentiments are generally 
new, ingenious, and deep, the refult of a found judgment, and 
fine imagination. If fometimes they do not bear the ftamp of 
truth, they have at leaft the recommendation of novelty, well 
exprefied, and deduced in a manner fo obvious and eafy, that 
we are only furprifed the refle€tions did not occur to ourfelves ; 
although, upon farther deliberation, we find them drawn from a 
long and.intricate chain of thought. That he is faultlefs asa poli- 
tician and moralift, is what we will not affert. His extreme re- 
finement, fubtlety, and abftractednefs, muft undoubtedly lead 
him often into error; and always fit his maxims rather for the 
clofet than for life and practice. But thefe are blemifhes of a 
venial nature, if they are blemithes, fince they tend to improve 
the rational faculty, fix the attention, and open the mind to a 
full difplay and exertion ofits powers. But he himfelf has given 
the beft defence of this kind of writing prefixed to his Political 
Eflays, to which we refer our readers, as we cannot quote the 
pafiage for want of room. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Hume is here accufed by our author of pofitions which 
refle& upon the dignity of the fpecies, as well as the truth of 
revealed religion. He is attacked with the candor and good 
breeding of a gentleman, with the erudition of a fcholar; but, 
if we may draw a comparifon, with acapacity, a clofenefs, and 
precifion inferior to his own. There is fomething eafy, polite, 
but loofe and fuperficial, in the manner of our author. A few 
private letters introduce a perfonal conference among two or 
three friends, the fubje&t of which turns upon fome notions ad- 
vanced by Mr. Hume. The dialogue, without the depth, or 
perhaps, the genteel freedom of Plato, Tully, and Berkley, has 
at leaft the merit of being equal to moft modern produétions in 
this way. Inter flvas academia quarere verum, purfuing truth 
through lawns, woods, and groves, inveftigating points of ab- 
ftrufe philofophy in common difcourfe, we fear, is not very fui- 
table to the taite and manners of the age. Modft converfations 
take a turn fo very different from the fubje& of the dialogue be- 
fore us, that we will not hefitate to affirm it would be condemned 
by a fine gentleman as forced, unnatural, and favouring of pe- 
dantry and the college. Acafto, having read Mr. Hume’s Effay 
on Natural Religion, digefts the fentiments of his friend Theo- 
philus upon it. ‘Theophilus writes thus in return : 


« I fatdown with a full expectation of being highly entertained 
with the perufal of the pamphlet which you recommended to 
* me in your letter; for the character of its author, and the 
plan he propofes to purfue, gave me great hopes of finding 
fome new light flung upon the obfcure parts of antiquity: but 
« you may judge of the fatisfaction it afforded me in this refpeé 
* by the following abiitract.’ 


a 


a 


«« Tt appears to me (fays Mr. Hume) that if we confider the 
*¢ improvememt of human focicty, from rude beginnings to a 
** greater itate of perfection, polytheifin or idolatry was, and 
“ neceflarily muft have been the firft and moft ancient religion 
“of mankind. This opinion I fhall endeavour to confirm by 
« the following arguments.” 


Mr. lIume’s argument he ftates in the following manner. 
As far as hiltory reaches, the popular religion of moit countries 
is found to have been polytheifim; and as mankind was alto- 
gether ignorant and barbarous before the knowlege of letters, 
or the cilcovery of any art or icience, fo unable in fuch a ftate 
to find out the principles of theifin; therefore polytheifin mutt 
have been their firtt and moft ancient religion. He then obferves, 

* that 
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that the incapacity of a people unacquainted with the arts and 
fciences, to find out the principles of theifm, fhould be de- 
monftrated, before this argument can have any weight or va- 
lidity whatever ; otherwife mankind may reafonably be fup- 
pofed to have made this difcovery, long before the arts and 
fciences were known. For the works of the creation are the 
certain, and have been the perpetual teftimony of the exiftence 
of a God, and reafon is the medium with which the human 
creature, from the very firit period of its being, hath been 
furnifhed to difcover it : it always faw the fun enlivening every 
part of the creation, the earth bringing forth provifion for its 
ufe, the feafons returning in the utmoft regularity and order ; 
it muft always have obferved itielf to be furrounded by an in- 
numerable fpecies of creatures, and could not help perceiving 
its own inability to form or give life to the meanelt infec: 
and from that reflection muft have been immediately led to 
conclude, that this beauteous fcene of things muft certainly 
have been created by a being infinitely fuperior in wifdom and 
power to man. But the mind did not want the irradiation of 
the arts, to enable it to difcover this truth; for neither the 
utmoft perfection in architecture, fculpture, painting, or fta- 
tuary, would lead it to fuch contemplations as thefe. In fuc- 
ceeding ages, indeed, when mankind were acquainted with 
the fciences, they might have acquired more refined proofs of 
a deity : as the beautiful fymmetry of parts which is con{pi- 
cuous in the human frame, is an infallible conviction to the 
anatomilt of the wifdom of its author; the laws of gravity ia 
the heavenly bodies will afford the aftronomer the moft auguft 
idea of that being who firft put them into motion. But it will 
be too peremptory to affirm, that the illiterate ancient might 
not from pure intelle& contemplate this fcene of things, with 
the fame rapture of admiration, with the fame emotions of 
gratitude towards his Creator, as the cultivated modern. Edu- 
cation indeed may polifh the reflections of mankind, but it 
cannot generate them; and you muit neceffarily fuppofe the 
feeds of knowledge to be planted in the peafant, before they 
can be expanded into the arts and {ciences in the philofopher. 
So mankind were as able to difcover the exiftence of a God 
in the remoteft ages of antiquity, as at prefent; and confe- 
quently it neither contradicts any appearance of probability to 
affert, that notwithftanding as far as hiftory reaches, mankind 
in ancient times appear to have been polytheifts; yet in more 
ancient times, before the knowlege of letters, or the difcovery 
of any art or fience, men entertained the principles of theifm. 
That is, while they were ignorant of thef accomplifments, 


they difcovered truth, but were afierwarl, compelled to em- 
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* brace idolatry, for political purpofes. Neither doth fuch an 
‘ affertion contradi& our ‘experience of barbarous nations, who 
‘ are not all idolaters: the natives of New England believe in a 


¢ fupreme power, that created all things, whom they call 
‘ Kichtan, and thofe of Canada believe in the exiftence of a 


* God.’ 


Here we muft obferve, that Mr. Hume feems to attribute 
too much to the cultivation of the mind, and our author too 
little ; both in extremes. Before any confiderable progrefs was 
made in the arts of fociety, and man’s care was engroffed by an 
attention to the neceffities, the weaknefs, and the wants of his 
nature, we think it improbable he fhould be equally affected 
with the beauty, the order, and the wifdom which appears in 
the univerfe, as a mind more at eafe and liberty to purfue its 
own fpeculations would be. The groffeft and moft unpolifhed 
underftanding may perceive fomething i in the great oeconomy 
of the whole fuperior to chance or its own powers ; but it re- 
quires refleftion, deep ftudy, and attention, to affign this to 
one being, all-wife_and powerful. Nor do we think our author 
has fatisfa€torily proved, that idolatry and polytheifm was a po- 
litical inftitution. For, granting the neceffity of it in the more 
dark and barbarous ages, we can fee no reafon for its being con- 
tinued under the civilized governments of Greece and Rome. 
The arguments to evince the neceflity of polytheifm in thefe will 
hold good to this day, the common people of modern times be- 
ing equally ignorant with Greeks and Romans of the fame rank, 
of the true principles of pure theifm. Nor is revelation, and 
the weight of facred authority, fufficient to remove this objec- 
tion, unlefs it can be demonftrated that the vulgar are capable of 
comptehending the force of fcripture evidence. Our author 
obferves, that Socrates, Plato, Cicero, and the wife, had a re- 
ligion pure and unmixed with the prejudices and abfurdities of 
that eftablifhed by law and cuftom: but does this prove any 
thing more, than that men of difcernment and philofophy will 
firid room to vary in fomething from every religious inftitution. 
Many of the doétrines of the Roman catholic religion are dif- 
ferent from the private fentiments of feveral profeffors of that 
religion ; yet will no man affert, that the whole is political. 
Scétarifts laugh at us, and we at the feétarifts; but neither of 
us imagine that the differences arife from political views, while 
we all live under the fame laws and government. In fhort, 
though we are perfuaded of the piety and purity of our author’s 
intentions, yet we cannot help being of opinion, that confe- 
quences of more dangerous tendency than any pofition of Mr, 


Hume’ s may be drawn from his conjefture. We are equally 
friends 
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friends to literary and civil liberty with this gentleman. To 
think is the prerogative of a rational creature, and freely to de-» 
clare its fentiments the almoft peculiar privilege‘of a Britifh fub-- 
je&; but then we agree with our author, ¢ that this liberty- is 
* defigned for the inveftigation of truth, and fhould be fafely 
‘ preferved from the abufes of the free-thinker, or attacks of 
‘ the bigot, when he wants to deftroy it.? Every conjecture and 
pofition, however good the intention, ought to be traced thro’ 
all its confequences ; fice it is not enough to refute one dan- 
gerous affertion, whilft another equally pernicious in fact, tho’ 
not in appearance, is fubftituted in its itead. Upon the whole, 
we admire the freedom, the delicacy, and erudition of our au- 
thor; but we differ from him with regard to the tendency of his 
do@trine. 


In his Dialogue on the chriftian religion, the talents of our 
author appear to greater advantage, and more upon a level 
with his judicious antagonift, than hitherto they have done: 
Here, we think, he has fairly refuted Mr. Hume, and with 
great addrefs has turned his own weapons againft him. The 
following extra&t will give the reader a clear ‘idea of the man- 
ner and capacity of our author. 


‘ The whole force of Mr. Hume’s arguing againft the mira- 
© cles is founded on the feveral ufes, and obfervations he makes 
© of experience. He fays, ‘* Suppofe that the faét which the te- 
<< ftimony endeavours to eftabliih, partakes of the extraordinary 
‘‘ and the marvellous; in that cafe, the evidence, refulting 
“« from the teftimony, receives a diminution greater or lefs, in 
«¢ proportion as the fact is more or lefS unufual. The reafon, 
<¢ why we place any credit in witneffes and hiftorians, is not 
«< from any connexion we perceive a priori betwixt teftimony and 
«< reality, but becaufe we are accuitomed to find a conformity 
“* betwixt them. But when the fact atteited is fuch a one as 
<¢ has feldom fallen under our obfervation, here is a conteft of 
«¢ two oppofite experiences ; of which the one deftroys the o- 
“« ther as far as its force goes, and the fuperior can only operate 
«‘ on the mind by the force which remains. The very fame 
‘* principle of experience, which gives us a certain degree of 
“< affurance in the teftimony of witneffes, gives us alfo, in this 
“¢ cafe, another degree of affurance again{t the fa& which they 
«« endeavour to eftablifh; from which contradiction there ne- 
“« ceffarily arifes a counterpoife, and mutual deftruétion of be- 
“< lief and authority. 


‘ Thus doth this gentleman lay it down as a rule, that ‘it 
€ muft be experience alone which can give authority to any hi- 
Vol. VI. November 1758. ~ Gg / 6 gan 
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man teftimony, and confequently that we muft refufe our af- 
fent to the truth of any thing which is not conformable tu our 
own knowledge and obfervation, notwithftanding it is atteft- 
eu’ by the unanimous reports of a number of witnefles of in- 
tegrity and reputation. 
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« Let us examine the propriety of this rule, by confidering 
fome facts which are recorded in hiftory: for inftance, the 
manner in which the mechanical powers were compounded, 
when Syracufe was defended againit the Romans by the en- 
gines of Archimedes, and when the Coloflus of Rhodes was 
ere&ted, and when many other magnificent works of the an- 
tients were performed, is not conformable to our knowledge 
and obfervation: nay, to produce initances of things which 
are now in being; the art that was made ufe of to raife thofe 
prodigious ftones of which the pyramids of Egypt, and Stone- 
henge upon Salisbury plain, are compounded, is ftill unknown 
to us, and contrary to our experience. If then we enquire 
into the credibility of thefe facts in Mr. Hume’s words, we 
muft fay, ‘ That the facts which the teltimony endeavours 
to eftablith, partake of the extraordinary and the marvellous ; 
fo that the evidence refulting from the teftimony receives a 
diminution greater or lefs, in proportion as the fact is more 
or lefs unufual. But the facts attefted are fuch as have fel- 
dom fallen under our obfervation, and confequently here is a 
conteft of two oppofite experiences, of which the one deftroys 
the other as far as its force goes, and the fuperior ean only. 
operate on the mind by the force which remains. ‘The very 
fame principle of experience, which gives us a certain degree 
of affurance in the teftimony of the witnefles, gives us alfo in: 
this cafe another degree of affurance againft the fa& which 
they endeavour to eftablifh; from which contradiction there 
neceflarily arifes a counterpoife and mutual deftruction of be. 
lief and authority; and confequently we are neither to believe 
that Syracufe was thus defendec by Archimedes, or that the 
Coloffus, the pyramids, or Stonehenge, were ever ereéted, as- 
we never knew, obferved or experienced fuch a compofition 
of the mechanical powers as was employed to perform them.” 
Thus muit we be led by this gentleman’s plan of reafoning, 
to disbelieve not only tranfations which are confirmed by the 
moit indifputable evidence, but even matters of fad. 


* But this is only the introduction, and the mighty difficulty 
is {till to be furmounted: Mr. Hume proceeds to obferve, that 
-“* in order to increafe the probability againft the teftimony of 
“< witnefles, let us fuppofe that the fat which they affirm, in- 
‘ ftead 
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*¢ ftead of being only marvellous, is really miraculous; and 
“« fuppofe alfo, that the teftimony, confidered apart, and in it- 
‘¢ felf, amounts to an entire proof; in that cafe there is a proof 
** againft a proof, of which the itrongeft muft prevail, but ftill 
*‘ with a diminution of its force, in proportion to that of its 
“« antagonift. A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature}; 
“* and as a firm and inalterable experience has eftablifhed thefe 
‘‘ laws, the proof againft a miracle, from the very nature of 
** the fact, is as entire as any argument from experience can 
** poffibly be imagined.” 


€ This is undoubtedly a true definition of a miracle, and the 
« proof againft this miracle (as he obferves) is as entire as any 
* argument from experience can poflibly be imagined. But Mr. 
‘ H. may be pleafed to confider, that no proof can be taken a- 
« gainft the exiftence of a miracle from experience ; for if it was 
* agreeable and common with our experience, it would be no 
* miracle; and its difagreement with it, is no greater proof 
¢ that there were not fuch violations of the laws of nature a- 
* bout 1750 years ago, than our having never experienced the 
* terrible eruptions of an earthquake in thefe kingdoms, is a 
* proof that no fuch accident happened at Lisbon in 1755. 
‘ The truth of each fa& ftands upon the teftimony of witneffes, 
‘ to moft people: of this nation, and fo according to Mr. H. 
* plan, they are neither of them to be believed; for tho’ the te- 
< fimony of each “ confidered apart amounts to an entire proof, 
“«« yet here is a proof againft a proof. A miracle (or an earth- 
** quake) is a violation of the laws of nature; and as a firm and 
«« inalterable experience has eftablifhed thefe laws, the proof a- 
«* gainft a miracle (or an earthquake) from the very nature of 
“ the fact, is as entire as any argument from experience can, 
** poffibly be imagined.” 


¢ Thus then the very nature of miracles being founded in 
‘ their contradiction to our experience, (however we may be in- 
* fluenced by it in the common affairs of life) yet experience 
hath certainly no fort of concern, when miraculous events are 
the objects of our enquiry; and we mmuft neceflarily depend 
upon the teftimony of witneffes, for their truth, unlefs we 
fuppofe that the violation of the laws of nature fhould be fre- 
quently made, and this fcene of things be changed into con- 
fufion and diforder for our conyiétion. 


~ n a Lal a 


‘ If the deift then would deftroy all credibility that may. be 
‘ given to miracles, he fhould demonftrate the impoffibility of 


* their being effected by e. power whatever, either human or 
Ggz * divine, 
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‘ divine, or that the teftimony which may be at any time given 
‘ of them, is altogether falfe. But as I prefume, he will al- 
* low, that the Supreme being, who firft conftituted order, can 
change it when he pleates, I fhall therefore ‘confine myfelf to 
the lait.’ 


The dialogue begins with fome fine obfervations on the inter- 
nal evidence of the chriftian religion, and ftrong arguments of 
its divinity from the perfect harmony fubfifting between the dic- 
tates of reafon and revelation. It concludes with a few judicious 
and elegant remarks upon the various conclufions drawn and * 
fects formed from a fyftem of religion and morality, the moft 
fimple, pure, and rational, that can be imagined. 


We recommend this performance to our ‘readers as a 
work of learning, tafte, and merit; wherein he will find fatis- 
faction without conviétion, and an elegant and liberal turn of 


fentiment, without, perhaps, the ftrongeft powers of the dif- 
cuflive faculty. 


By the title to this performance, we were led to imagine, that 
the remarks on the Natural Hiftory of Religioh had been made 
by Mr. Hume; and the dialogues, &c. by St. ‘T.——There, 
indeed, feems to be a want of precifion in the expreffion. 


oa 





Art. VIII. The Method of cultivating Madder, as it is now praaifed 
by the Dutch in Zealand: (where the bef? Madder is produced) 
with their Manner of drying, ftamping, and manufa@uring jt for 
ufe. Embellifoed with Draughts of their Buildings and Kilns erected 

jor that Purpofe. To which is added, the method of cultivating 
Madder in England, from many Experiments madein the Courfe of 


thirty years on the Culture of that ufeful Plant. By Philip Miller, 
F.R. 8. Rivington. 


HIS treatife, infcribed to the lord vifcount Folkeftone, 
as prefident of the fociety of arts, manufactures and com- 
merce, is a new and ufeful offering to the community, by an 


ingenious naturalift, to whofe labours the public had before 
been greatly indebted. 


Madder is fo effentially neceffary in dying cloth and ftaining 
linen, that without it, thefe manufa@tures cannot be carried on : 
at prefent we depend upon Holland for this commodity, for 
which one hundred and eighty thoufand poands-tre yearly fent 
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out of the nation; and whenever the Dutch fhall think proper 
to inhance the price, or with-hold it intirely, we muft either 
acquiefce, or endeavour to fupply ourfelves, by cultivating the 
plantin-England. Formerly there was raifed in England, a fuf- 
ficient quantity for our own manufactures, and even an’ over- 
plus for exportation: but, the farmer was difcouraged from 
profecuting the culture, by difputes and litigations that arofe 
concerning the tithes upon it, which could not be eafily afcer- 
tained. ‘This objection, however, is now removed by two laws 
paffed in the laft feffion of parliament, to encourage the growth 
of madder in England, by afcertaining the tithe thereof. A 
fhort abftraét of thefe we fhall infert. 


In the firit, it is enaéted, ‘‘ ‘That no madder fhall be carried 
“* off the ground on which it grows, before the tithe thereof be 
“* paid. 


“ This a&t is not to extend to charge any lands difcharged 
“* by any Modus Decimandi, antient Compofition, or other dif 
‘* charge of tithes by law. 


«« The a& is to continue in force for the fpace of fourteen 
“* years, and from thence.to the end of the then next iefiop 
‘* of parliament, -and no longer.” 


In the fecond, it is further enaéted, “* That if any perfon 
‘* fhall fteal, or wilfully or malicioufly pull up, or deftroy, any 
** madder roots growing, or being in the lands or grounds of 
“* any perfon; and fhall be thereof convicted before any juttice 
_“* of the. peace of the county, or place, where the offence fhall 
‘** be committed, either by felf-confeffion of the party offend- 
“* ing, or by the oath of any credible witnefs (which oath 
** fuch juftice or juftices is and are thereby authorifed and im- 
‘* powered to adminifter) he fhall, for the firft offence, pay to 
«« the owner of the madder roots fuch fatisfaction for his da- 
«« mage, and within fuch time, as the {aid juftice fhall appoint : 
«‘ and fhall moreover pay down unto the overfeers of the poor 
«* of the parifh, for the ufe of the faid poor, fuch fum not ex- 
«* ceeding ten fhillings, as the juftice fhall think proper ; and 
«* in default thereof fhall be committed to the houfe of correc- 
«‘ tion, for any time not exceeding one month; or fhall be 
«* whiped by the conftable, or other officer, at the difcretion 
« of the juitice: and being convicted of the like offence the 
«* fecond time, he fhall be committed to the houfe of correc- 
tion for three months. 
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‘< But all profecutions for any fuch offence, are to be begun 
*¢ within thirty days after the offence committed,” 


/ 


Mr. Miller, with a view to promote the intention of the le- 
giflature in this laudable purfuit, has, with great pains and ex- 
pence, obtained exa& information of all the methods practifed 
by the Dutch in Zealand, in the cultivation of this valuable 
plant, as well as in curing the roots. He begins with a botani- 
cal defcription of the madder or rubia tinGorum, which he dif- 
tinguifhes from two other forts of inferior quality, though ufed 
for the fame purpofe: then he proceeds to explain the whole 
proceis as it is performed by the Zealanders; and this he illuf- 
-trates in its different branches, with plans of the cold ttove, the 
arched room with the kiln, the tower in which the madder is 
dried, and the pounding-houfe, with the mill by which this 
operation is performed. Laftiy, he explains at large the man- 
ner in which madder may be more commodioufly cultivat- 
ed in England. As this fmall treatife, confifting of rules 
and direétions, cannot be properly abridged, the reader will not 
expect any quotation; but we heartily recommend it to all land 
holders, -and farmers, as a work abounding with plain, eafy, 
practicable dire&tions, in the execution of which, they will find 
their private intereft connected with public utility. 





“— 


Art. IX. 4 journal of the Campagne, Se. on the Coaf? of France, 
1758. Pr, 2s. 8v0o. Townfhend. 


F all the pieces which have appeared on the fubje& of our 

late expeditions, this is by far the moft corre&, compleat 
and fatisfaftory. It was compiled from the papers of an officer 
of rank in the fervice; and whether we confider the matter, the 
difpofition, or the remarks it contains, we will venture to fay, 
it is a commentary or diary not unworthy of any officer in the 
‘fervice. The plates, though indifferently engraved, are fuch 
as exhibit a much clearer idea of the fituations, than could 
_ poffibly be obtained from a written defcription only ; and the mi-+ 
jitary orders and inftruétions yield a further infight into the na- 
ture of the fervice, than we could acquire from a bare detail of 
what happened in the field. The {tile and. manner, which is 
equally pure, concife, and perfpi picuous, we would recommend as 
a model for future journals of this nature. 


The unfortunate affair of St. Cas is already fo well known, 
that we fhall fpare the reader the mortification of feeing the ac- 
count 
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count of it, extraéted from this performance; but, in order to 
evince the author’s qualifications for writing on fuch fubjects, 
we fhall quote the reflections with which the pamphlet is clofed. 
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* War is fo dreadful in itfelf, and fo fevere in its confequences, 
that the exercife of generofity and compaffion, by which the 
horrors of it are foftened, ought to be approved, encouraged, 
and imitated. Such condu& is amiable, is noble: it is the 
beft practice of virtue, and, indeed, the triumph of humzn 
nature: but we ought to ufe our beft endeavours, for deferv- 
ing this treatment at the hands of a civilized enemy. We 
ought to be humane in our turn, to thofe whom the fate of 
war has fubjeéted to our power: we ought to obferve the 
moft rigid difcipline among the troops, and religioufly abé 
ftain from all aéts of violence and oppreflion. Thus a laud- 
able emulation would quickly enfue; and the powers at war 
vie with each other in humanity and politenefs. In other re- 
fpects, the commander of an invading armament, will always 
find his account in being well with the common people of the 
country on which the deicent is made : they will be encouraged 
to bring regular fupplies of provifion and refrefhments, into 
the camp: they will mingle with the foldiers, and form 
friendfhips : they will ferve as guides, and meflengers: they 
will let out their cattle for hire, as draught-horfes: they will 
work, as day-labourers: they will difcover proper fords, 
bridges, roads,’ and defiles: and if artfully managed, com- 
municate many ufeful hints of intelligence. 


‘ Unlefs great care and circumfpedction is exerted, in fnaintain- 
ing difcipline, and bridling the licentious difpofition of the fol- 
diers, fuch invafions as thefe will be productive of nothing 
but mifcarriage and difgrace. This is, at beft, but a pirati- 
cal way of carrying on war; and the troops engaged in it 
are in fome meafure debauched by the nature of the fervice, 
They are huddled together in tranfports, where the minutie 
of military order cannot be obferved ; though the good of the 
fervice greatly depends upon a due obfervance of thefe forms. 
The foldiers grow negligent with refpec to cleanlinefs, and 
the exterior ornaments of drefs;~ they are apt to become flo- 
venly, flothful, and altogether unfit fora return of duty: they are 
tumbled about occafionally in fhips and boats, landed and re- 
imbarked in a tumultuous manner, under a divided and. dif- 
orderly command: they are accuftomed to retire at the firft 
report of an approaching enemy, and take fhelter on another 
element ; nay, their fmall pillaging parties are often obliged 
to fly before unarmed peafants. Their duty, on fuch oc- 
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* cafions, is the moft unmanly part of a foldier’s bufinefs 3 
namely: to ruin, ravage, and deftroy: they foon yield to the 
temptation of pillage, and are habituated to rapine: they 
give a loofe to intemperance, intoxication, and riot ; commit 
a thoufand exceffes; and when an enemy appears, run on 
board with their plunder. Thus, the dignity of the fervice 
is debafed : they lofe all fenfe of honour, and of fhame: they 
are no-longer reftriéted by military laws, nor over-awed by 
the authority of officers; in a word, they degenerate into law- 
lefs buccaneers. From fuch a total relaxation of morals and 
difcipline, what can enfue, but riot, confufion, defeat,. dif- 
grace and ruin. 


¢ It may be worth while to confider, whether even all the ad. 
vantage, that could be expected from fuch defcents, will over- 
ballance thefe evils, fome of which are inevitable ; together 
with the extraordinary expence intailed upon the nation, by 
equipping armaments of this nature. True it is, we alarm 
and infuit the French coaft ; employ a confiderable number of 
their troops at home; ruin their trade; proteét our own na- 
vigation ; and fecure our country from invafions : but it may 
be afked, whether all thefe purpofes might not be anfwered 
as effe€tually, at a much fimaller expence, by our fhipping 
only. 


« After ali, fhould it be judged expedient to profecute this 
defultory kind of war, our commanders will do well to con- 
fider thefe falutary maxims: “ That a landing ought never 
to be made in an enemy’s country, without taking proper 
precautions to fecure a retreat. ‘That the fevereft difcipline 
ought to be preferved, during all the operations of the cam- 
paign. ‘That we ought never to difembark, except upon a 
well concerted plan ; or commence our military tranfactions, 
without fome immediate point in view. And that a re-em- 
barkation ought never to be attempted, except from a clear, 
open beach, where the approaches of an enemy may be feen, 
and the troops covered by the fire of their fhipping.” 


« For my own part, I fhould be giad to know for what rea- 
fon we remained in France, after the defign upon St. Maloes 
was laid afide; with what view we penetrated fo many days 
march into the country; neglected the repeated intelligence 
we received ; communicated, by beat of drum, our midnight 
motions to an enemy of dauble our force; loitered near feven 
hours in a march of three miles ; and, laftly began the re-em- 
barkation of the troops, at a pace where no proper meafures 
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« had been taken for their cover and defence. I-fhall likewife 
« prefume to fuggeft, that in cafe of any future enterprize of 
‘ this ‘nature, the miniftry will find it convenient,. to pitch 
upon a commander of experience, authority, and approved 
conduét ; who, confcious of his own importance, will fteadily 
purfue one uniform plan of aétion ; and will not, from a dan- 
gerous diffidence, or yet a more dangerous eafinefs of temper; 
‘ either liften to the chimerical projects of vanity.and.caprice ; 
‘ or yield to the follicitations of hot-brained, youthful temerity.’ 


x ao 


This is very good advice, and might be more practicable, 
if there was a greater choice of fubjects; but, we are afraid it 
was not without reafon that a certain naturalized foreigner, a 
hearty friend to Old England, hearing our late difafter deferibed, 
shrugged up his fhoulders, and exclaimed, Quelle domage ! il ny a 


point des generaux ! 


Art. X. An Effay on Planting, and a scheme for making it condu- 
cive to the glory of God, and the advantage of fociety. By the 
Rev. Mr. William Hanbury,. Reéfor of Church nangure in 
Leicefterfhire. 8vwo. Rivingeyey: Pr. 15. t 


HE fcheme recommended in this pamphlet, is cuentie lau- 

dable and romantic.—While fome rectors we could name, 
are employed in colleéting their tythes, and fleecing their flocks, 
the reverend Mr. Hanbury is engaged in planting, and propa- 
gating trees, for the benefit of pofterity; a plan that will not 
only beautify the land, yield fhade, fhelter, fruit, fuel and 
timber to ages yet unborn; but likewife, immediately contri- 
bute to the maintenance of the poor, excite a fpirit of induftry 
and devotion, and afford a growing fund for the encourage- 
ment of merit, as well as for many other charitable ufes. 


‘ There was once a reftriction, (fays Mr. Hanbury) which I 
believe ftill fubfifts, laid upon thofe, who had the grant of 
forefts from the crown; that they fhould not cut down any 
parcel of trees without an order from the treafury: that in- 
deed was right and proper; but could affect thofe only who 
had no intereft at that board; they who had, could make fuch 
an order a mere matter of form. Ought it not to be an efta- 
blithed law, that no tree fhould be cut down, without leaving 
another near it, or planting one at a proper diftance ? Ought 
not whole acres-to be properly planted, and fenced off till 
they were out of the reach of cattle? The expence of that, 
when the workmen were upon the fpot, would be fo inconfi- 
derable, as fcarce to deferve mentioning; and the future be- 
‘ nefit 
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© nefit fo immenfe, as to overbalance even the objections of ava- 
* rice. Nor ought timber trees only to be thus carefully pro~ 
* pagated, but thofe alfo which ferve for fire-wood: the extra- 
« vagant price which that goes at in many places, and which is 
* ftill increafing, might be reduced by care; and unlefs care 
¢ is taken in time, we fhall thortly be left without a Chriftmas 
“ log. I might write a volume, were I to defcend minutely 
* mto all the different trees and their ufes, for fhip-building, 
* houfe-building, fire, &c. but fhall only obferve in general, 
* that our moit fruitful places leaft abound in wood, though 
¢ they in particular ftand moft in need of it; and that our 
¢ ftock of timber throughout the nation is fo reduced, that, 
* unlefs fome fpeedy remedies are applied, the ruin will fall 

* upon us when we thall not have time to prevent it. Planting 
* therefore muft be encouraged ; which will relieve us from our 
* prefent ills, and pofterity will be bound to blefs us for our 
* prudential care of them: How this is to be done, I fhall fhew 
* at the latter end of this pamphlet.’ 


Our author is an enthufiaft on this fabject: but his enthu- 
fiafm is unattended with folly or extravagance. It is the ebul- 
ition of a mind overflowing with gratitude to God, and bene- 
volence towards his fellow creatures: it is the enthufiafm of a 
warm fenfible, honeft, Englifh heart. In order to convince the 
world that there is nothing impracticable in his fcheme, he has 
already put the moft difficult part of it in execution. He has 
raifed in Leicefterfhire a nurfery of feveral hundred thoufands 
of trees and plants, including foreft trees, American plants, 
flowering fhrubs, green-houfe plants, perennial flowers, arti- 
cles for the kitchen garden, and fruit trees in great variety. 
Twenty-four gentlemen of wealth and honour, have accepted 
of the truft and difpofal of the money arifing from the fale of 
thefe trees, which will be fit for tranfplantation in September, 
t760, and the greateft part of the money thus raifed, will be 
converted to charitable ufes.—We heartily with that thofe gen- 
tlemen may meet with the encouragement due to their virtuous 
intention, and that Mr. Hanbury may live to reap the happy 
fruits of his patriarchal labour. 
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Axt. XI. Projet d’un Ordre Francois en Tactig; continued *. 


Chap. 4. Art. 7. 

OWEVER ufelefs or mifchievous the pike may be in 

‘ diftant fight, the piefons ought to have them, becaufe 
they can almoft always find means to charge the enemy, and 
confequently make them ufeful: But what mifchief do pikes 
produce when they can’t be us’d? As many as there are of 
them, juft fo many men are deprived of fufils. An army of 
60000 infantry, with one fixth of pikes, will have no more fire 
than another of s0000 which has none, and confequently be 
inferior for a combat of this kind, to an army of equal num- 
ber, This is vaftly fine! But this army of 60000 infantry, in 
the common fyftem has at leaft zoooo cavalry. Now as our 
infantry armed with pikes and drawn up in plefons will 
fcarce have any fear of horfe, it will not be of importance to 
equal the enemy in cavalry, and we fhall have no greater 
number than is abfolutely neceffary ; that is, we fhall reduce 
the number at leaft one half; then, having more infantry, 
we fhall have-as many fufils as the enemy. Nay, we might _ 
have as many, were the infanty only equal. For in this ar- 
my, which is averfe to pikes, there is near one feventh of ef- 
pontons or halberds; fo that whilft they reproach us with ren- 
dring a part of the infantry of no ufe in firing, they forget 
they are a/mof? in the fame ftate at this time, and one might 
leave out the a/mo/f if it fhould be deemed proper to place the 
officers in the ranks of the plefon. However, this is the whole 
of that diminution of fire, about which there is fo much ado. 
Would not one imagine, on feeing the fufils of two armies 
number’d thus, in order to find which will be victorious, that 
a whole army fires at the fame time? In general, armies are 
formed in two lines, with a referve ; at moft, then, ’tis only 
half an army that can fire. Confequently, tho’ one army 
has only half its infantry arm’d with fufils, its fire may be 
made equal to that of another, either by being drawn up in 
one line ejght deep, the four front ranks all fufiliers, or like 
that in combats in two lines four deep, but with all its fufi- 
liers in the firft. But it may be faid, if our army takes either 
of thefe two methods, and is attacked, won’t the pikes be ufe- 
lefs? If it was poffible to charge us, either method would be 


out of the queftion ; the affair would be tranfacted very diffe- 
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* See our Review for Apri Jaft, 
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‘ rently. For when we take pikes, ’tis in order not to difpute 


with bullets, except only where to do fo otherwife is im- 
poffible. 


¢ 'Tho’ it feems demonftrated, that the diminution of fire ob- 


¢ jected to the pike, is entirely chimerical, and is plain that an 
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army in our fyftem will have more fire arms than is commoh 
at this time in an army of the fame force, (an advantage upon 
which we don’t value ourfelves extremely) let us fuppofe 
the diminution really fuch as is objeéted to us, and fee what 
will thence follow. Let there be, between two fuch armies 
as we fee at this day, a battle fo long and bloody as to deftroy 
zooo men on each fide, before the victory is decided. This 
is violent undoubtedly. The army which has. no pikes, and 
fights one which has a feventh of them, will only lofe 6000, 
and this difference of one thoufand in the lofs will be diftri- 
buted among near 200 battalions, What is that for each? 
Will it be able eafily to turn the fcale ? However, fo long a bat- 
tle with mufketry only, will fearce be fought, unlefs both fides 
are very fond of it. All that the army, which has pikes, 
could not avoid, would be to fight thus for fome moments in 
fome part of the line; and one may guefs, pretty nearly, how 
much they would fave the enemy in this cafe. However fmall 
an advantage the pike may give in charging, it will always 
amply make amends for fuch a bagatelle.’ 


Chap. 4. Art. 8. Place of pikes. ‘ Whilft one third of pikes 
were yet left in battalions, they placed them in the center of 
the front. ‘This the marfbal de Puifegur very juftly blames; 
he prefers placing them in the center of the depth. But 
thus. placed, a part of the length is loft, which, according to 
him, is the fingle merit of this weapon. Befides, this firua- 
tion renders them lefs manageable, as being engaged between 
other ranks, they become immoveable. It appears more na- 
tural to place them in the front ranks. Felard makes this ufe 
of them, placing a pikeman and fufilier alternately. Upon 
which it may not be improper to remark, that marfbal Puifegar 
himfelf acknowledges, that had they been formerly fo placed, 
the battalion had been with difficulty broke. When therefore 
the fame writer pretends, that the pike adds nothing to the 
force of infantry; and that if battalions have for thefe 50 
years been broke by cavalry, they would have been fo had 
pikes been continued; this ought only to be underitood of 
pikes improperly placed. 
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* J] am unwilling to decide whether we fhould place pikes 
with fufils, in the firft ranks of the pifox, and firft files of 
the flanks, as Folard has done; or whether it would be better, 
fince: the pike is preferable for the charge, and we no longer 
fear its fort being poffeffed, to put no fufiliers there at all. 
I believe I fhould very willingly adopt the laft meafure, if it 
did not multiply the number of pikes a little too much. 
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‘ Which ever way they be placed, it will conftantly be ob- 
« jeéted, that a corps furrounded with pikes can no longer fire, 
‘ the mufketry in the center being entirely mafked by them. 
‘ This is not the moit proper place of anfwering the obje¢tion. 
* I fhall therefore only fay, that when the slefon is formed, it is 
‘ for marching to the enemy, and when we march to the ene- 
‘ my, we ought not to fire at all. I know well enough this 
‘ principle is not generally true with battalions. ‘Their line in 
‘ marching is obliged to make frequent halts ; and whilft a bat- 
‘ talion, which is in order, waits till others are drefled, or 
‘ being too advanced, waits till others have proceeded equally 
‘ forward, it cannot, as the marquis de Santa Crux obferves, 
« employ this time of inaétion better than in giving fire. But 
‘ the picfion being never fo circumitanced, will have no mo- 
‘ ments loft. It. would be great folly to ftop them in order to 
‘ fire: this would expofe them longer to that of the enemy, 
* weaken or extinguifh the foldiers ardour, and leffen the terror 
‘ of the enemy, who cannot but be aftonifhed at their charge, 
‘ when the reins are given to their impetuofity. If there are 
‘ circumftances in which the plefon, when formed, ought to 
* 


fire,- we fhall hereafter fee, that the pike only makes their fire 
then more dreadful.’ 


’Tis not without regret we forbear giving our readers fome 
farther extraéts’ of .this entertaining, and if we are not mifta- 


ken, very ufeful work, altho’, perhaps, more than enough has 
been already given to excite their curiofity. 


Since we firft mentioned it, we have heard it conjeétur’d to 
be wrote by the late count de Gifors, and we will not fupprefs 
the conjecture, whatever contempt of the writer’s youth, and 
fuppofed inexperience, it may excite in the military wénerables. 
The Reviewers have the utmoft veneration for an enlizhten’d 
and improv’d old age; but they apprehend the public have been 
too often dup’d by fuppofing too eafily, that old age, which 
gives opportunity of improvement, gives alfo the inclination 
“and capacity to improve, when too often, alas! it only gives 
firength to’ conceit and obftinacy to error, They are afraid 
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many a fenfible and diffident youth has been difcouraged ini his 
purfuit of fcience, by feeing fuch univerfal ftrefs laid on expe- 
rience, as induces him to defpair of making any tolerable profi- 
ciency ’till his head is whiten’d, and his teeth thed from their 
fockets. Experience they conceive is the refult of obfervations 
and experiments accurately made and. accurately compar’d ; 
that fuppofing experiments lefs dangerous in war than medicine, 
any tolerable number of thefe in either fcience, cannot be made’ 
by any fingle perfon in a life of the longeft date ; confequently 
that fome learning aad diligent reading of the obfervations of 
others, are not lefs effential to the acquifition of that knowledge 
which is acquired in a general. They fhould rejoice at being 
convicted of their error by the knowledge of five perfons, either 
in this or the other profeffion, who can each juftly boaft of a 
fingle difcovery, for which each is indebted folely to his own 
experiments, 


The prefent war has not been very favourable to age and ex- 
perience. Our military ftudents, whether of the militia or 
itanding troops, muft certainly receive fome fatisfaction on fee- 
ing the capture of Louifburgh, and every other fuccefs on land, 
due to the conduct of our youngeft generals, whofe very appli- 
cation to their profeffion has, ’till very lately, been the fubject 
of ridicule *. 


In truth, an expertnefS in the manual exercife of a mutket, 
is to be gained by ufe, as well as that of an hammer or an 
hatchet; but to expect the fame means only fhould produce a 
general, is as abfurd as to expect a Palladio among the brick- 
Jayer’s flaves, or a Newton among the city watchmen. 


Arr, XII. Rome, Sept. 23, 1758. 


To Mr. Robert Milne of Edinburgh, on his obtaining the firft prize 
in the firft clafs of archite&ure, from the academy of St. Luke at 
Rome, the 18¢h Inftant. By sis friend G. W. 


Ccept, dear My/ne, nor like a critic view 
The verfe to merit,’ and to friendfmp due; 
For were I equal to the pleafing theme, 
Through diftant realms the mufe fhould wing your fame ; 
Nay the whole world your praifes fhould refound 
Loud as Rome’s capitol, where you was crown’d : 





* See our Review for Oftober, 1757 sl 
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There nations faw your drawings with amaze, 
+ And jarring tongues united mm your praife : 
q Contending artifts own’d thofe praifes true, 
And were couitent to be furpais’d by you, 


On the fmooth theet I fee with wond’ring eyes 
The thad’wy fabric in proportion rife ; 
See the ambitious columns foar on high, 
And the bold arches from thofe columns fly ; 
View all the modeft ornaments around ; 
View the high pile with breathing fculpture crown’d ; 
Admire how the proportion’d parts combine, 
To raife the beauty of the whole defign ; 
And how the whole, by your unbounded art,” 
Reflects a luftre on each fingle part. 
Such was the taite of ancient Greece and Rome; 
Such will be Britain’s, when the calls you home. 


And lo! Britannia ftretches forth her hand, 
Recals her fon to grace his native land ; 
To free her people from that trifling tafte, 
By which the nation long has been difgrac’d ; 
That trifling tafte, fit only to engage 
The dulleft mortal of the darkeft age. 
To drive the Gothic genius from her fhore, 
And modeft nature to her realms reftore ; 
Shew the Chinefe in its true monftrous fhape, 
As like to beauty a$ to man an ape, 


Such, Mylne, muft be your tafk, before you can 
E’er hope to build upon a better plan. 
To cure the nation’s tafte be firft your care ; 
Then Britain will for long-loft arts declare, 
Will raife the ftruGtures by your hand defign’d, 
Will rival Rome—leave Rome, perhaps, behind; 
Will do you juftice, and enroLyour name 
Firft in the book of everliving fame. _ 


- 


+ People of all nations were prefent at the affembly held at 
the Capitol; and all, in their different languages, publicly de- 
clared their approbation, or rather admiration of Mr. Mylne’s 
drawings. 

q It is remarkable that, when Mr. Mylze received the reward 
of his merits, the perfon who got the fecond prize was the firft 
to own the equity of the decifion, and to congratulate Mr. 
. Mylue on the juftice that was done him. It is a)fo remarkable, that 
the predeceffors of this gentleman have been king’s-mafter-mafons 
to the kings of Scogland, by patent, for 500 years, 
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Art. 13. 4 Difcourfe on the Study of the Law; being.an introduGorg 
Leéiure, read in the public Schools, Oktober 25, 1758. By Wil- 
liam Blackftone, Ef; D. C. L. Barrifter at Law, and Vinerian 
Profefor of the Laws of England in the Univerfity of Oxford. 


Quarto. 


HIS fenfible, fpirited, and manly exhortation to the ftudy: 

of the law equally refleéts honour on its author, and on 
the learned convocation by whom he is appointed public. pro- 
feflor. The title fufficiently points out the nature of the dif- 
courfe; which it would be an injury to Dr. Blackftone to retail 
by extracts ; every part’of it meriting the attention of our young 
nobility, gentry, ‘and indeed, of every man poffefling a foot of 
property in the kingdom. As the reader may poflibly not be 
acquainted with this new Foundation, the following extract from 
the poftfcript will not be difagreeable to him. 


¢ CharlesViner, Efq; by his laft will and teftament, bearing date 
* 29 December 1755, devifed (inter alia) tothe chancellor,matters, 
* and fcholars of the univerfity of Oxford, whom he alfo appointed 
* his executors, all the printed copies of his Abridgment and the 
refidue of his real and perfonal-eftate not otherwife difpofed of 
* by his will, ‘*to be applied, by and with the approbation of a 
‘* majority ‘of the members there in convocation to be aflem- 
“« bled for that purpofe, (on public notice given) for the-nomi- 
“* nating, appointing and eftablifhing a profefforfhip of the 
“¢ common law in the faid univerfity ; and to put it upon a pro- 
** per foot, that young gentlemen who fhall be ftudents there, 
‘* and fhall intend to apply themfelves to the ftudy of the com- 
‘« mon laws of England, may be inftructed and enabled to pur- 
** fue their ftudies to their beft advantage afterwards when they 
«« fhall attend the courts at Weftminfter ; and not to trifle away 
‘¢ their time there in hearing what they underftand nothing of, 
‘“* and thereupon perhaps divert their thoughts from the law to 
‘«¢ their pleafures: that a certain, annual, handfome allowance 
*« be fixed upon to be made to fuch profeffor and his fucceffors, 
‘«* to be chofen from time to time by the faid univerfity in con- 
“¢ vocation affembled ;” ‘ and then direéted that a competent 
‘ fund be raifed from the furplus to continue his Abridgment at 
‘ proper intervals. He alfo willed and defired, “« that fuch pro- 
“ feffor fo to be eleéted fhould be at leaft a mafter of arts or 
«< a batchelor of the civil law in the faid univerfity, and likewife 
‘* a barrifter at the common law ; and fhould read a folemn lec- 
** ture 
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‘*¢ ture and le€tures when and fo often as fuch convocation fhould 
‘«* think proper and direét, fo as fuch time of reading thal not 
“* interfere or be within the time of the law terms.” ‘ And 
‘ his will farther was, “ that after an ample provifion, accord- 
“« ing to the judgement and approbation of the faid convocation, 
“« fhail be made and fecured for fuch profeffor as aforefaid, the 
‘“< remaining part of the monies to arife from the fale of the refi- 
«* due of his faid Abridgment, &c. fhall be difpofed of, by and 
** with the dire€tion and approbation of fuch convocation affeni- 
“* bled or to be affembled as aforefaid, for the conftituting, efta- 
“* blithing, and endowing one or more fellowihip or feilowfhips, 
‘© and fcholarfhip or fcholarfhips, in any college or hall in the 
‘* faid univerfity as to fuch convocation fhall be thought moft 
«* proper for ftudents of the common law ; fuch fellow or fellows 
** to be mafter or mafters of arts, or bachelor or bachelors of ci- 
«< vil law, and fuch fcholar or fcholars to be of two years ftand- 
“* ing at leait at the time of eletion, and that one at leatt of fach 
“* fellows fhould be propofed as a tutor to fuch ttucents in tHe 
«< faid univerfity as fhall be intended for fach ftudy; and that as 
“< often as a fellow or fellows die, or fuch fellowfhip cr fellow- 
‘«¢ fhips fhall otherwife become vacant, the faid fcholar or fcho- 
- lars may from time to time fucceed to fuch fellowfhip or fel- 
*< lowfhips, if approved of by the faid convocation ; otherwile 
«© fome other to be chofen or nominated by them, whom they 
‘© fhall think more proper. And in cafe fuch profeflorfhip as is 
‘* before-mentioned fhall at any time or times become vacant, 

“* his will was that fuch convocation fhall from time to time no- 
*< minate and appoint a proper fuccefior or fucceffors; but in 
** fuch cafe he would recommend it to them to appoint fuch 
«¢ fellow, or one of fuch fellows as aforefaid, in cafe he or either 
*© of them fhall be really deferving to fucceed to fuch vacancy.” 


« Mr. Viner’s eftate and effeéts were found to confift, on the 
‘ z7thof January 1758, of upwards of 8000/. in money; of a 
‘ freehold eftate of g/. per annum in pofleffion ; of a certain re- 
‘« verfion (after one very antient life) of a copyhold eftate of 
‘ 30/. per annum; of a reverfion (depending on a contingency) 
« of another freehold eftate of 51/. per annum; and of a number of 
« books, then unfold, which on a moderate calculation may pro- 
« duce about 3000/. but, if all fold at their prefent prices, will 


* amount to 500/. more. 


‘ In the execution of this truft the univerfity has ordained and 
decreed i in fubitance as follows; 


: = 


ek That the accounts of this benefaétion be feparately kept, 
Vou. VI. Now. 3758. Hoh ‘ ane 
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and annually audited by the delegates of accounts and profeffor, 
and afterwards reported to convocation. 


‘ 2. That a profeflorfhip of the laws of England be imme- 
diately eftablithed, with a falary of zool. per annum*; the pro- 
feffor to be elected by convoca tion, and to be at the time of 
his election at leait a mafter of arts or bachelor of civil law in 
the univerfity of Oxford, of ten years itanding from his matri- 
culation; and alio a barrifter at law of four years ftanding at 
the bar. 


« 3. That fuch profeflor (by himfelf, or by deputy to be pre- 
vioully approved by convocation) fhall read one folemn public 
leGture on the laws of England and in the Englith language, in 
every academical term, at certain ftated times previous to the 
commencement of the common law term; or forfeit 20/. for 
every omiflion to Mr. Viner’s general fund: and alfo (by him- 
felf, or by deputy to be approved, if occafional, by the vice- 
chancellor and proétors ; or, if permanent, both the caufe and 
the deputy to be annually approved by convocation) fhall 
yearly read one complete courfe of lectures on the laws of Eng- 
Jand and in the Englith language; confifting of fixty lectures 
at the leait, to be read during the univerfity term time, with 
fuch proper intervals that not more than four lectures may fall 
within any fingle week. That the profeffor fall give a month’s 
notice of the time when the courfe is to begin, and fhall read 
gratis to the fcholars of Mr. Viner’s foundation, but may de- 
mand of other auditors fuch gratuity as fhall be fettled from 
time to time by decree of convocation : (which gratuity is at 
prefent fettled to be four guineas for the firft courfe, and two 
for the fecond; but nothing for any future attendance) and 
that for every of the faid fixty lectures omitted, the profeffor, 
on complaint made to the vice-chancellor within the year, fhall 
forfeit 40s. to Mr. Viner’s general fund ; the proof ‘of having 
performed his duty to lie upon the faid profeffor, 


. That out of the refidue of the faid effe&ts fuch a number 
of fellowships with a ftipend of sol. per annum and {cholarfhips 
with a ftipend of 30/. be eftablifhed, as the convocation fhall 
from time to time ordain, according to the ftate of Mr. Viner’s 





* It is recommended to the profeffor by the houfe of convo- 


cation to pay Mr. Viner’s widow an annuity of sol. per annum 
during her natural life; at the expiration of which the copyhold 
eftate abovementioned will alfo fall in, towards completing the 
farther p urpofes of this benefattion. 


* revenues; 
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¢ revenues; and that at prefent two {cholarfhips be eftablifhed, 
« and one fellowfhip next afterwards, as foon as the revenues will 
‘ permit.’ 


We cannot but congratulate that learned feminary on this va- 
luable addition to their wife inftitutions; at the fame time ex- 
prefling our wifhes, that we foon may fee the ftudy of phyfic 
eitablifhed upon a footing no lefs promiting. The difficulties 
attending this branch of fcience, we have heard lamented by 
many of the members of that fociety. Perhaps the fums unex- 
pended of Dr. Ratcliff’s princely donation, cannot be employed 
more to the credit of his memory, or advantage of the public, 
than in erecting an hofpital.—A work no lefs pious in its nature, 
than ufeful to the county, city, and univerfity of Oxford. But 
this is a point to be determined by the honourable truttees, if 
not by a higher authority. 


Art. 14. 4 plain Account of the Venereal Difeafe; with the moft fuc- 
cefiful Method of Cure in its Jeveral Stages: by which the Patient 
may know certainly, whether he has this Difeafe or not; and in 
avhat State or Degree. With the various Forms in which an old 
Taint will phew itfelf and the Difeafes it will bring on, or imitate. 
Jackfon. Pr. 1s. 64.. 


Some hooks have been faid to finell ftrong of the lamp: this 
favours ftrongly of the quackifh apothecary who diftributes 
printed flips of brown paper, at the corners of ftreets, warning 
paffengers to avoid ignorant empiricks, and promifing a fafe, 
and fpeedy cure for the clap, without the expence of fur- 
geons. It is indeed, whether we refpe& the author’s theory or. 
his practice, a very fuperficial, goflipping piece of intelligence ; 
and we will venture to fay, that whoever fhall, on the ftrength 
of this gentleman’s recommendation, pretend to cure himfelf of 
a clap, by drinking an infufion of mallows, will, in the fequel, 
(unlefs he be bleffed with a very happy conftitution) be obliged 
to fwallow the bitter draught of difappointment, and other dif- 
agreeable draughts, which he will probably wifh were in the 
belly of his firft advifer. 


What precious ftuff has this theorift wrote zbout the local pox, 
the {fpungy ends of the lymphatic veiiels, and a man lying with 
an infected woman—ex pede Herculem / Is not this the great phy- 
fician that cures the gout, with an infufion of burdock? that re- 
moves impotence in man and woman; and raifes fucha clutter 
about the reot of the plant called Valerian ?—perhaps the moit 
important piece of advice we meet with in this treatife, is that by 

Hh 2 which 
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which a man is direéted to give himfelf a glyfter of a decoction 
of mallows with brown fugar and fallad oil, to be throwa up 
juftwarm. ‘ The pewterers (fays he) fell a large fort of fyringe 
‘ for this purpofe, and aman may give it to himfelf without pain 
* ortrouble. ‘The French have found this ; and they ufe it on all 
© occafions, even the ladies for a complexion. The effect is very 
* beneficial in the prefent inftance: nothing cools the body fo 
*, well; and it produces the effet of a purge without irritati- 
‘on.’ The reader will perceive that it is the fyringe which a 
man may give to himfelf without pain or trouble: that it is the 
fyringe, and nothing elfe, which the French have found, and 
ufe on all occafions—but it feems they likewife ufe the ladies 
for acomplexion ; and the effe¢t is very beneficial in the prefent 
inftance : nothing cools the body fo well, ana it produces the effect 
of a purge without irritation. With what face can this author 
affirm, that the ufe of women mends the complexion, when it 
is notorious, that fo many complexions are {poiled by this very 
practice ; and when he ought to know, from his own experience, 
aud that of his neareft and deareft friends, that white wafh and 
rouge are fo much more eafy and effectual ? 


Our learned author, among other curious obfervations, de- 
clares, that when the gout appears in a regular fit, the pox has 
nothing to do with it; but, we would afk whether he does not 
think the one often acts as auxiliary to the other? it might be 
deemed impertinent to enquire whether this gentleman ever had 
the gout, and whether he thinks his gout was altogether free of 
the old leaven ? He may be ingenious enough to folve this doubt: 
but we know that was not the cafe with old Falftaff of facetious 


memory, who exclaimed, 


‘A pox o’ this gout! or a gout of this pox! for one or t’other 
‘ plays the devil with my great toe.’ 


Among other fymptoms of the pox, he reckons frequent fits 
of abfolute ftupidity—a very alarming obfervation to the writers 
of this age, the majority of whom are fo fubjeé& to this kind of 
vifitation. But, it feems, we have likewife reafon to be afraid of 
the pox, when we hear a hifing in our ears. At thatrate, the Lord 
- have mercy on the poor adventurer, who miftaking his talents, 
and relinquifhing his original profeffion, appears upon the ftage 
in the character of a player, and is hiffed for his prefumption. 
Then it feems, is realized upon him, the curfe of the audience, 
who cry out, * Pox on the fellow for his impudence.’ 
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Art. 15. 4 Letter from the Hon. L———-t G 1B—gh, tothe 
Right Hon. W. -n P—t, Fy; § y of S—te,” together 
with his M *s Inftru@ions for the late Expeditions on the 
Coaft of France. 





G 1 B—— gh had great reafon publickly to difown this 
pamphlet, which in our opinion, is a very lame apology: for 
the author has not fo much as touched upon the points that 
ought to have been cleared up, namely, why our army marched 
_ to Matignon? Why the generale was beat when it decamped on 

the hearing of a fuperior army ? Why it lingered fix hours in a 
march of three miles, unencumbered with waggons or artillery ? 
and why proper works were not made for covering the re-em- 
barkation, according to the repeated advice of the principal 
engineer? We agree with the author, that the lofs of feven or 
eight hundred men is a circumftance hardly worth mentioning 
in the courfe of a whole campaign, provided the lofs was inevi- 
table: but, furely we have reafon to complain, ifa thoufand of 
our choice troops were unneceffarily facrificed. 


Art. 16. Aa Examination of a Letter publifoed uncer the Name 
of L t G——-/ B—gh, and addrefid to the R t 
Hon. W mP—t, £/; 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6a. Hooper. 











This pamphlet may pafs for a fpecial review of the one im- 
mediately preceding. ‘There is in it an attempt to put the rea- 
der in a way to have a tolerable guefs from what quarter the 
pamphlet difowned by the general came, which the writer looks 
upon to be of great importance, confidering the ftrange cir- 
cumftance of fuch a publication. But he rather fays who the 
publifher cannot be, than affirmatively faftens it upon any one. 
He takes care to feparate what he apprehends to be the g l’s 
genuine production from what he conceives to be the editor’s own 
foifting in. His feverity however againft the impofition, hag 
perhaps carried him undue lengths againft the hon. perfon to 
whom that letter is addrefled, and we hope that future events 
will falfify thofe refle¢tions he has allowed himfelf againft cer- 
tain public meafures, and, in confequence, again{ft the honoura- 
ble perfon he would’ infinuate to be the patron or promoter of 


them. 





Art.17. An Appeal to common Scnfe; or, frriking Remarks on the Con- 
du? of L tG 1B—gh, and C————re Lord H—ey 





in the late Expedition to the Coaf? of France; wherein that unbap- 


2 pf 
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py Affair is fot in a more obvious light than it has hitherto been. By 
an old experienced Officer. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Coote. 


The remarks of this veteran feem rather frivolous than 
friking : for he has not ftruck off any of the principal obje€tions 
to G---——-! B—-gh’s conduct, except that of his unneceffary 
march to Matignon; and this he could not help ftumbling o- 
ver. Becaufe the French have not withdrawn any troops from 
Germany, he concludes that our expeditions to the coaft of 
France have failed in their chief aim, which was to make a 
diverfion in favour of our allies in the empire. But, with ail 
due deference to our politician, this inference is a little prema- 
ture; he ought alio to have proved, that our efforts on the coatt 
of France did not hinder the French king from reinforc!ng his 
armies in Germany; and then he would have had a right to 
draw the foregoing conclufion.—He hints that it would avail 
more, if we had unfeignedly the intereft of our German friends 
and allies at heart, to fend dire€lly to them powerful fuccours. 
That we have the intereft of thofe friends aaah. 18 at heart, 
we believe can hardly be doubted by,any perfon cf common 
fenfe, who reflects upon the fubfidy we have granted to his Pruf- 
fian majefty, and the great army we saintain in the empire, o- 
ver and above the aforefaid diverfion made by our naval arma- 
ments—If thefe are not ocwerful Jucccurs, we fhould be glad to 
know what our author means by the expreffion. But ({ays this 

experienced author} were we willi ng to diitrefs the French ef- 
fe&tually, we would itrike at ence fome i unportant blow in Ame- 
rica for the prefervation of our colonies.—Where has this dream- 
er flept, that he does not know, we at this day maintain above 
thirty thoufand land forces, and a confiderable fleet in North 
America; that thefe forces, far from rufting in idlenefs and inacti- 
vity, have already made aconqucft of Cape] Breton; andin another 
campaign may. probably drive the French from Canada? But 
after all, perhaps we are, in taking the trouble to refute this ve- 
teran, hunting a fhadow or an illufion trumped up ad captandurs 
Vulgus. 


Art. 18. The Theatre of the prefent War in North America: Wish 
candid Refie&tions on the great Importance of the War in that Part o/° 
the World. By A. ¥** **, Efq; 8vo. Pr. 15.64. Coote. 


This fhort account of the French forts and fettlements in A- 
merica is compiled from different writers, fuch as Charlevoix, 
Poterie, Douglas, Keith, &c. and may yield fome fatisfaction 
to the noify politicians who harrangue in coffee-houfes on the 
prefent pofture of our public affairs, while they negle& their 
own private concerns. 
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Art. 19. A Journal containing every tranfaion of configuence of the 
guards, as well as of the ref of bis majefly’ s troops in the late expe- 
ditions on the coaft of France. From their parade in Uyde-Park, 
the oth day of May, to their return to their refpective quarters, the 
awe of October laff. Under the command of th late duke of 

fatlborough, and Lieut. Gen. Bligh, éy land; Aud the right 
besoibii able lord vifcount Howe, by fra. With the order of Sailing 
of the whole feet. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Downing. 


The title of the pamphlet largely explains the intention of 
it. The execution is iuch as might be expected from any 
private common man that keeps a journal of daily occur- 
rences ; and to thofe of that ftandard of tafte and judgment, it 
imay be as fatisfaCtory as a better. 


Art. 20. Aa authentic Account of the Redu&ion of Louisboure, ia 
june and July 1758. By a Spectator. Svo. Pr. is. Owen. 


This, though feemingly an accurate detail of our military 
operations before Louisbourg, is neverthelefs dry and unenter- 
taining, as being defective in the narration of particular inci- 
dents, which intereft the reader’s curiofity, and make an im- 
preflion cn his memory, by particularifing the charaéters and 
exploits of individuals. —We likewife perceive the author is not 
tree from a little low, national jealouly and prejudice, both in 
omiffion and commifiion, which it is not worth our while te 
explain. We learn from this journal that the French governor 
did not furrender, until his defences were ruined, and every 
thing prepared ior an affault, which, in ail human probability, 
would have proved fatal to him and his garriton. Initead of 
reviling him for his pufillanimity, there.ore, we ought to approve 
of his perley erance andintrepidity, and bluth while we remem- 
ber the fulfome praiies that have been beitowed upon fome of 
our own commanders, who never exhibited half his vigilance . 
or courage. 


Art. 21. Britons invited to rejoice, and to thank God, for national 
Bleffings. A Sermon preached at Exeter, Augutft the 27th, 175 3. 
The Lord’s-day after receiving the account of the taking of the i/lands 
of Cape-Breton and St. Jolin. By Mic. Towgood. 8v0. Noon. 


We can affure thee, reader,. that we have feen a worfe dif- 
courfe proceed from the pen of .a right reverend than this of 
Mic. Toageod. But what chiefly characterizes our author is, 
a heart overflowing with gratitude for, perhaps, /xail blefiings. 
As 
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As we deem Mr. Towgeod not unworthy of a caffock, we do ac- 
cordingly decree, that his next invftation to a general rejoicing be 
dignified with the refpeétable title of Reverend, an attribute fy- 
nonymous to learned, pious, charitable, &c. &c. 


Art. 22. The Capital. <A fatirical admonition. Addreffid to every 
true lover of bis country; but more particularly to the Britith clerg y. 
8vo. Pr. 1s. Staples. 


To capital, add calf; and let the author have his wifh : 


¢ From Whitehall e’en to Billingfgate, 
‘ | fain would fcour the way.’ 


Ari. 23. The Eulogy of Frederic, king of Pruffia. Quarto. Pr. 6d. 
Cooper. 


This is an elegant compliment to the German Alexander, writ- 
ten with fpirit, in imitation of the fourth ode of the fourth book 
of Horace, intituled Druf Laudes. 


Art. 24. The Lawfulnefs of juft Wars maintained: with the many 
and dreadful calamities attending them, reprefented in a fermon, 
preached at the meeting in Canterbury, om Auguft 13, 1758. 


By Paul Foureftier. 800. Pr. 6d. Buekland. 


This orator feems deficient in none of the qualities of a 
preacher, betides fenfe and ftile. As a fpecimen of both, take, 
reader, the following period, which we affert to be one of the 
moft intelligible in the whole difcourfe. ‘* The firft reflection 
€ which I fhall make, is, to 4now, whether it may be lawfully 
* made: the firft fathers of the primitive church, and many 
« others of later date, have abfolutely condemned them all.’---- 
But we can proceed no farther. 





+4+ We are obliged to our Correfpendent of the 26th O&. for pointing out a 
miftake which crept into our account (No. 32.) of Mr. Hamilton’s ingenious 
‘Treatife on Conic Seftions. On a fecond perufal, the reader wi!! eafily perceive 
it to be an error of the prefs. Page 224. |. 15. for poffible read eafy ; an aiterae 
tion which will reconcile the laft part of the period with the preceding words 
** conveniently be deduced.”” We mutt obferve,. that had the egregious critics of 
the Monthly Review candor equal even to their pittance of knowledge, they would 
have faved ther-felves the trouble of referring this typographical error to the 
judgment of the Mathematician, 

We likewife beg Dr. Mac Kenzie’s exeufe for having, in our account of his 
Hiftory of Health (No, 33.) overlooked the honourable mention he makes of Dr. 
Armftrong’s Poem. ‘The overfight arofe from our having read with Jefs attention 
the Chapter onthe Schola Saky'nitana than any other in his learned performance.. 











